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PREFACE 



This program is divided into three basic parts which correspond rough- 
ly to the .three educational stages s primary, intermediate, and secondary# 

There is. some, variation in the plan for each part, .but. continuity ds 
observed throughout the program. The reason for the variation in the 
design of each level lies in the nature of school organization at the 
primary, intermediate, . and secpndary levels# . • . *. v: • 

Part lisa teaching program for kindergarten and grades one through 
four# The usual setting at this level is known as the self-contained class- 
room# A home room teacher is assigned the task of "teaching the three R*s 
and other subjects. As a result, we have designed this part of the program 
to be taught by the self-contained classroom teacher who may use each lesson 
in connection with appropriate classroom activities# No extra time would be 

needed and no changes in scheduling or staff assignment would be necessary# 

* • , ,? 

The second part of the program (Part II) is designed for grades five 
through, eight. .Most schools follow the departmentalized approach in their 
organization at this level# Since this instructional program is most- 
relevant to curriculum content in certain subjects, -the lessons presented 
in this part have been designed for use by teachers of language arts, 
physical education, science and social studies# An index showing the : 
distribution of lessons in this part among these four subjects is presented 
as an appendix to this volume# 

The reason for using this plan in designing the first two parts of the 
program lies in the nature of the subject itself# Health education is a 
combination of various fields of knowledge# Science classes help the 
student learn about his body; physical education programs teach him 
discipline and the value of physical fitness; social studies classes are 
Involved in studying society; and language arts classes provide opportuni- 
ties to explore the meaning of values and the analysis of behavior# It is 
evident that lessons in health and sex education be integrated with existing 
programs in the above subjects# 

The plan for the high school program is somewhat different# Because 
of the complexity of organization in most high schools, the committee has 
written the program as an independent course of study to be taught by 
specialized health educators# As a result, the authors have departed from 
the format described above# This section of the program is written as a 
textbook, rather than a teaching manual, which provides a specific descrip- 
tion of the content and allows teachers to decide on methodology and form 
of presentation. The essay approach employed in this section has enabled 
the authors to set the mood for the course as well as describe its content# 

In order to enable elementary and secondary school teachers to use 
this program effectively, the committee has made the following recommendations s 

1# In-service education s While in-service education of teachers is essen- 
tial to the success of any new program, it is especially important in 
the area of health and sex education# Teachers should understand the 
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objectives of this program as well as its philosophical foundations 
before, they can appreciate its content. After a thorough study of the 
total program* teachers are urged to assess their talents and limita- 
tions so they may.be .able to accept the responsibility of teaching it* 
or abstain from doing , so. As .we will explain in opr introductory 
statement* .the program deals with the affective as veil . as the cognitive 
dimension^ of learning. If teachers could not. deal with sex education 
openly and objectively* they would create similar attitudes iri .their 
students. 

* * « ' ' 

2 . Community support is a prerequisite to the success . of this program*. 
Schools are urged to inform their communities of the goals and content 
of this program. Parent-teacher organizations, the press,', and .school 
newsletters are effective tools of communication with parents and other 
interested citizens. 

3 . The recommendations of the Illinois Sex Education Advisory Board have 
been observed by the authors of this program. The Policy Statement on 
Family Life and Sex Education issued by that board and published by the 
Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction must be read and under- 
stood by teachers involved in this program. 

lw The question of providing sex education in coeducational or separate 
classes has been examined by the committee. While leading authorities 
on sex education do not agree on this issue, it is our recommendation 
that a combination of both approaches be utilized: 

a. Primary grades: Coeducational classes. 

b. Grades 5-8: Coeducational classes except for lessons dealing with 

the reproductive system. (Physical education classes provide a 
natural setting for separating the sexes.) 

c. High school: Separate classes so that students may feel more at 

ease discussing the subject. However, high schools are urged to 
schedule health classes for boys and girls to allow for mixed 
sessions and team teaching whenever possible and desirable. 

5. Reference materials and instructional aids listed in this program have 
been identified and selected by the committee* The schools are urged 
to make such materials, as may be necessary, available for teachers. 
School librarians are requested to assist teachers in identifying 
additional materials that are consistent with the objectives and con- 
tent of this program. 

6. Parent consent may be crucial to the success of this program. We 
recommend that children 1 s participation in this program be dependent 
upon approval by their parents. This policy may be adopted only during 
the first two years of implementation. 
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7* Birth control as a. subject of discussioh 'has hot* been dealt with in this 
program with the exception of a few casual references* The committee 
encourages teachers to answer students’ ; questions on this subject briefly 
> 3hd openly, but teachers should abstain from, providing specific, in- 
structions on birth control techniques* ;■ 'If ^confronted with questions of 
this nature, the 'teacher may enccruragVthe student to discuss , such matters 
with his parents or family physician* ‘ 

8. Evaluation tests are provided as appendices to this program* They have 
been prepared ..to help schools measure* the 'effectiveness of the program* 
Teachers are encouraged to use these tests and report test scores to 

C*I*C* office’ according to the procedures accompanying, the tests* 

• • * * » • • 
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INTRODUCTION 



Health is a state of well-being* It enables the individual to lead a 
satisfying and useful life relatively free from physical and psychological 
pain. With this in mind, an individuals health is determined by his phys- 
ical, mental, and social fitness# This concept of health is a relative 
rather than an absolute measure. In other words, taking the composite health 
condition of an individual, it is not possible to say he is 90 percent 
healthy. All that can be determined is that some individuals enjoy better 
health then others* that some are more physically fit, some enjoy excellent 
social relations, and some have resolved their personal conflicts in an 
acceptable manner. 

Health education, therefore, aims at enhancing the physical, mental, 
and emotional well-being of the individual and society. Its goal is to 
enhance a way of life, that promotes, to the highest degree possible, one* s 
excellence as a physical, psychological, and social being. This means that 
sex education and mental hygiene should be normal parts of a complete health 
education program. However, since most heal.th education programs generally 
are lacking in the area of sex education, it is necessary that the term 
"health and sex education" be used to emphasize that sex education has not 
been excluded or minimised. This will be needed for only a few years until 
educators and the general public acquire the correct meaning of "health ; ' 
education." 

Objectives of Health and Sex Education 

The main objective of any health and sex education program is to en- 
hance the physical, mental, and emotional well-being of the individual and 
society. This goal can be achieved through a program of learning centered 
on: (a) understanding the human body and learning how to care for it, 

(b) understanding what it means to be man or woman, and (c) understanding 
the forces in the physical and social environment that influence behavior. 

These objectives can be achieved only if the program is designed to 
promote affective as well as cognitive learning. Positive attitudes and • 
habits of healthful living are no less important than cognitive acquisition 
of facts and principles. Sometimes attitudes are more important than facts: 
a man may know a great deal about nutrition while continuing his poor diet. 
Another example is the case of the person who knows about the harmful 
effects of tobacco but rationalizes his smoking habit by suggesting that 
life bears potentials of many hazards that are equally threatening. 

The above objectives represent the three properties that have been 
included in our definition of health education. It is obvious that the 
first objective is relatively easy to achieve since much information on 
this subject is available for teachers and curriculum workers. Thousands 
of publications have dealt with physical health and the subject is not new 
to educators. The remaining objectives and means of: achieving them command 
most of our attention. 
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The second objective concerns itself with understanding human sexu- 
ality*. The program is based on a rather simple approach! to present an 
analysis of the biology of sex, and .to explain the personal and social 
dimensions of sexual behavior* The implied observation here is that sex 
education is partially a study of the human body and partially a study of 
behavior *# 

* ■ • * 

Since mental-’ and social veil-being depends largely on behavior of the 
individual in his interaction with society, it is important that* the pro- 
gram provide learning experiences toward this end* In order to help the 
child understand behavior we should help him understand the forces that 
operate in his social environment* He should study not only what people 
do," but also why they do what they do* Thus it is extremely important 
that we structure learning experiences designed to help children under- 
stand the causes of behavior*## 

Health and Sex Education in the School 

• T ' "T 

Schools have generally provided health education and shied away 1 frcm 
sex education* Formal health instruction in the school has traditionally . 
been defended on the grounds that preventive medicine is basically an.;., 
educational’ concern* Education is considered a basic preventive measure 
against disease, and the school is the agency responsible for education* 

. * * i * 

It is understandable that schools have excluded sex education from 
their programs since the school is only a reflection of. • the society it 
serves, and the American society generally avoided a formal recognition 
of sex* While formal sex education was not provided in the school, it is 
only natural to assume that much information about sex was passed on from 
one generation to another through various. channels. One of the most 
direct channels of communication was the parental disclosure of the "facts 
of life" often described J in naive terms making man a physiological being 
similar in- his reproductive behavior to plants or. animals* 

• *- • vi. 

Another source that has traditionally provided sex information is. 
the peer group* With his* peers the child is free from adult supervision 
and dominance and the Situation eventually leads to a discussion where . • 
the more experienced" members of the group give the others the advantage 
of their "experience*" Sex educators today recognize that. such experiences 
often provide misinformation and extremely confuse young people as they try 

to understand and cope with the problems they face* 

* * « 



# According to Wallace Fulton, sex education means "training people 
emotionally and intellectually to be able to make intelligent and well- 
informed choices among the array of competing alternatives*" S1ECUS 
Newsletter , Vol* I, February, 1965, No. 1* 

#NBaesed on the causal approach to the study of behavior as described by 
Ralph Ho Ojemann, Alice S. Hawkins, and Katherine Chaining, in their 
aeries A Teaching Program in Human Behavior and Mental Health , Books 
I - XV, Cleveland, Ohio: The Educational Research Council of America, 

1967 * 
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Less direct channels of communication are numerous* The child grad- 
ually grows to sense the attitudes his parents have about sex* He also 
acquires an attitude mostly similar to their* s and much influenced by 
society at large. Eventually the child learns to respond to his body and 
to various stimuli in his environment in a manner generally acceptable by 
his parents and his society. ‘While he recognizes that much curiosity leads 
to punishment he eventually discovers new freedom with his peers, and learns 
how to satisfy his curiosity without violating social taboos* 

Cultural influences are by no means minimized here. The list of in- 
stitutions that influence the child* s attitude toward sex is indeed long* 
Directly and indirectly the complex of individuals and groups we call 
society dictates a mode of behavior deemed desirable and suggests how and 
when exceptions are accepted* In static societies when change is sLow, 
children may easily be inculcated into the culture mostly through indirect 
means of education. In dynamic, rapidly changing societies, the picture 
is different* 

Profound social changes generally associated with modern industri- 
alized societies result in changing relationships among individuals* 

During the last two decades the American society has become highly mobile 
and affluent. Individuals enjoy more autonomy than ever before, and new 
attitudes about sex, morality, and the family have developed* In the 
center of all this change the individual finds it more difficult to relate 
to others and to .society in a meaningful manner* In essence, the problem 
embodies freedom of choice enhanced by personal autonomy and compounded 
with conflicting social values and uncertain modes of behavior* 

Other factors have further complicated the problem* In the past men 
and women had very definite and very distinct social roles sanctioned by 
society. Today there is more uncertainty regarding roles of males and 
females, and the distinction is being reduced to a great extent by political 
and occupational influences* Furthermore, society at large is reexamining 
its values, and various groups are attempting to develop a new code of 
ethics that is more meaningful and more honest* 

From the above, it is evident that the school can no longer ignore 
sex education. It should join the home, church, and other educational 
institutions in providing sex education* It is essential that parents, 
educators and clergy recognize the complexity of this partnership and 
develop a program based on scientific knowledge and universal moral 
values* A basic prerequisite- for this partnership is that sex education 
be understood in a consistent manner by all involved, and that the subject 
be treated with openness and objectivity* 

The Questi on of Ethics ■ - 

, \ 

A program of learning that deals with human sexuality and attempts 
to examine interpersonal relations among men and women cannot in any way 
avoid the question of morality* This is so because morality as a system 
of ethics is not divorced from sexuality. Rather, conventional morality 
has attached great significance to sexual behavior* Any discussion of 
human sexual behavior, therefore, will entail, or at least imply, moral 
judgment of one kind or another* 
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The real question, however, is not whether or not to deal with moral 
issues in an educational program. The real question is that of establish- 
ing an approach to moral judgment that can be accepted by the community 
and is effective in educating children# The problem that is implied here 
has been identified by several authorities in sex education: the school 

is generally expected to reinforce conventional morality which is not 
always relevant to the reality of a rapidly changing society and an in- 
creasingly independent teen-culture* Furthermore, there is the danger of 
causing students to "tune out"' and segments of the community to oppose the 
program if teachers assume a formal judgmental role* 

f » * 

It is understood that morality as a code of ethics cannot be static 
in a changing society. With social change relationships among people change, 
and new roles have to be established because old ones no longer suffice* The 
youth of today enjoy more freedom, more independence and more autonomy than 
ary other generation in recorded history* To a large number of them the 
threats of pregnancy and venereal disease have been minimized. Contemporary 
theology in many denominations is less rigid and clearly less punitive than 
that of the past* 

In addition young people today are increasingly less directed by 
parental control and more closely influenced by their peers. When adult 
control is minimized, the child becomes more independent. He has to make 
decisions that may be of great significance. Some such decisions concern 
sexual behavior, others do not, but nearly all entail moral consequences* 
Stated very briefly, in today f s culture, and probably more so in tomorrow^, 
it is the individual who will make decisions, rather independently, on how 
to care for his health, manage his sexuality, and interact with -other ' 
people; 

• ♦ 

* « 

The school, therefore, must provide the knowledge and wisdom needed 
for intelligent and responsible behavior* This means that the school must 
provide health information as well as help the student develop a code of 
ethics to guide behavior. In order to arrive at an acceptable and effec- 
tive approach to morality, the following observations are presented: - ' 

1. The school is charged with the task of Cultural inculcation so that the 
values and knowledge of our generation may be passed on' to another 
generation* Certainly education should not, indeed could not, violate 

■ the basic values of the society it serves. Only those values that 

society abandons can disappear the educational program* 

« , 

2. In our society there is no single visw regarding the purpose, role, and 
standards of human sexuality* There are many views represented by 
various groups and individuals, and our society seems to have departed 
from absolutism in moral judgment* 

3* Ethically, sexual behavior should be judged by criteria consistent with 
those underlying any other type of behavior* Basic values of honesty, 
integrity, and respect for others cannot be abandoned if our society is 
to survive* 
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The above considerations lead to a position on morality that the school 
can adopt and support. This position acknowledges basic values in our 
culture and accepts the premise that norms vary from time to time and from 
people to people. However, the fact that moral relativism is acknowledged 
does not mean that norms are not required. As a social being, every in- 
dividual must respect the demands of his society in his total behavior 
whether that be sexual or non- sexual. 

How can this position be presented in health and sex education 
classes? The answer is rather simple. Certainly our goal is behavioral 
rather than simply cognitive. The studert acquires information on the 
physiological aspect of sexuality and learns to identify the forces that 
are basically physical. He also acquires information on his society, its 
basic values and its demands. Using the causal approach described earlier, 
the student learns to identify the forces that operate in his social 
environment. He learns to analyze his behavior and the behavior of others 
and to understand the causes underlying various patterns of behavior. 

Furthermore, through repeated educational experiences the student 
learns to consider the consequences of his behavior and to evaluate them. 
Certainly the educational program has to provide sufficient information to 
enable the student to foresee; the consequences of his behavior and to 
evaluate those consequences in terras of effects on his physical, mental, 
and social well-being as well as the health of others. 

This approach requires that teachers maintain professional objectivity 
and abstain from presenting personal moral judgment. The role of the 
teacher is to stimulate thinking and to guide the learner as he attempts 
to analyze his behavior or to predict and evaluate consequences of one*s 
actions. The teacher should also abstain from answering such questions 
as, "If you were in this situation, what would you do?” Instead he should 
present the situation to the class to help students identify the possible 
alternatives and examine the foreseeable consequences for every alternative. 

In conclusion, the school can be instrumental in providing a meaningful 
health and sex education program that can enjoy the support of the community 
and meet the needs of the youth. The program can truly train the student to 
make well-informed and intelligent decisions for which he is responsible. 
Without such training most youngsters will be unprepared to cope with their 
sexuality or with the other forces ever present in their daily interaction 
with other people and new situations. 
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A TEACHING PROGRAM IN 
HEALTH AND SEX EDUCATION 



PART I 



KINDERGARTEN THROUGH GRADE POUR 



UNIT ONE 



1 



THE FAMILY AND THE INDIVIDUAL ' 




Introduction . 

The family is the smallest and most basic social institution. It does 
not only provide for the child* s physical .needs , hut also his first sqeial 
environment in which he learns to live with other people and assimilates 
cultural values. It is within this, social unit that the human virtues of 
love, concern, and responsibility are developed;,’ 

This unit is composed of six lessons each of which deals with, one basic 
concept. The following table is to help teachers determine the significance 
of each lesson in terms of its relevance to each grade" level. The sign "X" 
marks the recommended time for Introducing the concept, while M E" indicates 
need for full coverage and emphasis. . ^ . 

t • ' • 

GRADES 



LESSON 


TITLE 


K 


l" 


2 


3 ... 


k 


One 


Meaning of the Family 


X 


X 


E 


• ' 

* » 




Two 


Structure of the Family 


X 


X“ 


E 


• i 

» 




Three 


Responsibilities of Family Members 


X 


X 


.X 


* * i 

. X 


X 


Four 


The Child's Role in the Cycle of 

. : ’.Family, „ #v ...... , 




. X, 

' ' > 


X 


* 

i 

X 


X 


Five 


Need for Respect of Self, for Family, 
and for Community 


‘ • 


X-' 


E 


■ E " 


• 

E 


Six 


Ifoe Rules and Values Governing 








• . * ■ . 





Children, Adults, Families, and 

Society at Large X E • E E 



r 
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LESSON ONE 

MEANING OF THE FAMILY 



Concept: 



A family consists of related individuals -who love and take care 
of each other. 



A, Content 






1, There are reasons why a family exists, 

* * *. ** s * ( * * ; , . * 1 * • 

: a, ? Parents’* Jove for each other./" 
b',. Parents* love for .their children. "•* 

•*. » • 'Hi ' -• * * # ; ; : ' * / 

2, The family consists of several relationships'* 

.. .. ‘.a. Parents' t with' 'each other ' ' y * ‘ 

b,. .Mother arid" child’ * . ' . : ; ’ 

. . .c, Father and child : *.. 

d. Brothers 'and' sisters * *• 



: v 



3* Family ^members have many feelings* 

C «< <i * ‘ i » 

* * • » • • IM , 

1 ‘ 

'“a, Happy * 

b. Sad ( 

c* Anger ’ ' ' • 

d. Fear 

e. Hopefulness * ’ *' • 

f. Love . . ....... 

g t Loyalty ** " ‘ ■ • "• • • 

h. Empathy 

i. Sympathy * ‘ ; * ’**•*••* 

*• . ‘ *. 

4* Basic love (caring for others) helps us understand each other* 
5. Children learn to love as they are loved* " ' 



B« Vocabulary 

_ iM r 

Relationships 

Love 

Loyalty 

Sympathy 

Empathy (is a feeling for others) 



C, Introductory Discussion 

1, What is a family? 

2, What are families like? 

3, What kinds of things do families do together? 



o 
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D. Activities 

1. Art: Each child draws a picture of his family. 

♦ 

2. Acting out open-end stories,.- family feelings - examples: 

a. One morning Jeff decided to fix his own breakfast. He went in the 
kitchen and accidently spilled juice in the refrigerator and on the 
floor. He then broke the cereal bowl and spilled the sugar. Sud- 
denly he heard mother coming. What do you think happened? 

b. Sally and Jane were sisters. Sally was ten years old and Jane was 
five. One night, Sally wanted to watch a special TV show. . Mother 
gave her special permission to stay up until 9 o’clock as it was a 
school night, Jane wanted to watch the TV show too, but mother 
said, "No, you are too young to stay up that late.” Jane said, 

"It isn't fair. Sally always gets to do things I can’t do. She 
always gets to stay up later even if there isn’t a special reason. 

Finish the story. 

c. Read and discuss: 

1. "Bruno’s Treasure" from: A Teaching Program In Human Behavior 
and Mental Health . 

2. "My Brother," "Riding," and "Everybody Says" from: All Together . 



E, Resources 

For Teachers: 

1. Aldis, Dorothy. All Together . New York, N, Y,: G, P, Putnam & Sons, 
1952. 

2. Arbuthnot, May Hill. Time for Poetry . Glenview, Illinois: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1951. 

3. Ferris, Helen. Favorite Poems Old and New A Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., 1957, p. 102. 

4. Ojemann, Ralph H., Hughes, J. E., and Chowning, K* A Teaching Program 
in Human Behavior and Mental Health , Book I, Iowa City, Iowa: State 
University of Iowa, 1962, 

For Students: 

1. Guilfoile. Elizabeth. Have You Seen My Brother? Chicago, Illinois: 

Follett Publishing Co.,* Wi 

2. Lemski, Lois. Papa Small . New York: Walck, 1963# 
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3 . Schleim, Miram. My Family , New York: Abelard and Schuman, i960. 

4 . Stover, Jo Ann. I Am In a Family . New York: David McKay, Inc., 1966. 












t 



. * •» 



\ 

| 



#*• * * 
r 
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LESSON TWO 



STRUCTURE OF THE FAMILY 



Concept ; There are many different kinds of families. 



A. Content 

# 

1, A typical family is composed of mother , father, children. 

2. Some family units are different. 

a. One parent families. 

b. Families in, which persons of several generations live in the. same 

family unit. ... 

c. Families in -which children live with someone other than either or 

both of their parents, i.e., foster parents, aunt, grandparents. 

d. Families in which there are no -children. 

e. Other household residents; 

(1) Foster children 

(2) Step-children • 

(3) Maid, baby sitter, housekeeper 

(4) Foreign student 



3. Family composition may change from time to time. 



a. separation 

b, death 



c. 

d. 



e. 



responsibility to either parents, family, i.e. j one grandparent 
dies, leaving single grandparent to live with family or cousins, 

etc. 

arrival of new baby 



B. Vocabulary 

separation 

widow 

widower 

divorce 



adoption 
foster child 
stepchild 
respect 



foreign 

brother-in-law 

foster-parent 

appreciation 



In explaining the above terms, the teacher should convey an attitude 
as well as a meaning. For example; 



divorce - The husband and wife have found it hard to live and^work to-^ 
gether happily. They are sad about this but decide : it would b, e 
stop being married. The children belong to them and they wall always be 
their children's mother and father. Both continue to love their children 

and take care of them. 
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respect - when you respect someone, you are thoughtful of them and their 
feelings. 

appreciation - when w.e learn to appreciate' something, we learn to like and 
understand it; we learn why others like and understand it, too. 

C. Introductory Discussion 

1. VJho lives at your house? 

2. How do our families differ? *• • 

3 . How can we show respect for other families? • • 

D. Activities 

- — - * 

1. Make scrapbooks showing different types of families. 

2. Make scrap books stressing size and ages of family members. 

*3. Draw or paint pictures of pupils’ homes - display pictures under two 
headings - "Many Kinds of Families" and "Many Kinds of Homes." 

4. Draw pictures showing good times with grandparents. 

5. Children may ask grandparents to tell stories about things they did 
when they were small. 

6. If situation warrants, discuss divorce. 

7. Act out ways of being kind to older people. 

8. Show; pictures illustrating mother .as .head of family to spark discussion 
on when this occurs. 

# 

* 

9. Use picture showing different family groupings. 

a. Family with foreign exchange student 

b. Family with foster children of different race 

c. family with grandparents or housekeeper 

/ • ’ . 

For discussion draw conclusions as to how these families are alike. 
Are any of these- families like yours? How are these families differ- 
ent from yours? ' ’ 

j * . * 

10. Jtraw family trees (third and fourth grades only) . 

11. Discuss one parent families. ; 



\ 
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V. 



++*+*+***** 






o 
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ANOTHER FAMILY 
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E. Resources 

For Teachers: 

1. Anderson, Coon, Dobler, "Stoddard,. Weaver. Families and Their Needs , 
Book I, Teachers' Edition, Morristown, N. J. : Silver Burdett, 1966, 
pp. 6-33. 

2. Ojemann, Ralph H., Hughes, J. E., and Chowning, K. A. Teaching Program 
in Human Behavior an d Mental Health , Book V, Iowa City, Iowa: State 
University of Iowa, 1962, pp. 141-146. 

3. Wann, Sheehy. Learning. A.bout Our Families . Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
1962, pp. 5-15. 

For Students :■ 

1. Buckley, Helen E. Grandfather and I . New York: Lothrop, 1959. 

2. Buckley, Helen E. Grandmother and I . New York: Lothrop, 1961. 

3. Miles, Betty. A House for Everyone . New York: Knopf^ 195S. 
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LESSON THREE 



RESPONSIBILITIES OF FAMILY MEMBERS 



Concept : "Pareffbsr- with- children' have their own .responsibilities 



A.. Content 



1. Parents have special roles ancL responsibilities . 



a. . Love for children 

b. Physical care and- protection, of children , 

c. Education (morale academic, personality) of children 

d. Care of home 

e. Financial managing, budgeting, and saving money. Occupation as 
'related to income, social position, education, community respon- 
sibility, etc. '(4th grade) _ 



2. Children have special ■ oles and responsibilities. 

a. Love for parents and other, househpld members 

b. Development of a thoughtful attitude - 

(1) Patience and understanding toward others in family 

(2) Child shows his attitude by performance 

c. Responsibility to self 



3. Family members provide love and security for each other, 

B. Vocabulary 



responsibilities 
protection 
financial 
physical needs 
love 



obedience 

household 

parents 

patience 

thoughtful (thinking of others' 
feelings and wants) 



C. Introductory Discussion 

1. What do your parents do to take care of you? 

2. How do parents help each other? 

3. What causes parents to become upset? 

4. Do you want to show your parents how you love them? 

5. How can you show other members of the household that you love and 
respect them? 



6. What is thoughtfulness? 
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7. How do you show thoughtfulness? 



8. What is patience? 

9. At the beginning of each day, do you ask yourself, "What -will I do to 
make my family a happier family today?" Count on your fingers all 
good things you’ve done today. . 



D. Activities 

1. Read and discuss the book, '’ Daddie s , What They Do All- Day . 1 

2. Make gift of promises for mother, "I will pick up my. toys,". "I. will 
make my bed,” .etc. Mount these promises on a card. 

3. Act out proper ways to do the following: . . 

a. Answer the phone. ' 

b. Greet and introduce people. , 

c. How to act when you are a guest and when you have a. guest (use a 

tape recorder). ‘ : , , 1 

d. Think of a way to make a game out of some unpleasant task.-. • 

e. Collect pictures for bulletin board. Put under two headings: 

"Things we must have" and "Things we want to have. . * 

f . Draw pictures showing things you can do alone, and things for whicn 
you must have help. Draw the same kind of pictures showing the 
activities parents can do alone and for what activities they need 

help. 



4. Poems. : 

Be Right at Night , 

I heard my mother say last .night. 

It’s time to go to bed. 

She ran the water warm - just right. 

And said, "Don’t wet your head!" 

I sailed my boat on a bubbly sea 
(But a fireman’s what I want to be.) 

"Your ears? your neck? between your toes?" 

I answered, "Oh, yes - I washed all those." 

I dried off fast because I was cold. 

And. brushed my teeth as I was told. 

Into bed I hopped: that. part’s the be3t; 

I have a new book, "The Golden Nest." 

Before I read to the very end 
I felt my head begin to bend. 

Mother finished the story - it turned out just right; 
1) She gave me a kiss and wished me good night. • 

.i. . . • ' • 



Does It Matter When You Go to Bed? 



How do you get ready for school? 

Do you hate to get going like a stubborn old. mule? 

Do you hop out of bed and find your clothes 
Where you laid them out right under your nose? 

Do you wait till you’re called. ninetyvseven hundred times? 

Or do you get right up when the first. bell chimes? 

Did you help yourself the night before? 

Or did you stay where you were like you were glued to the floor? 

When someone called you from the playroom door, 

And said it was time, for play no more' - . 

Did you pick up your toys 

(Like some girls and boys) * - * - -x .*.« 

And go right ahead and get ready for-; bed?: •. . . . . 

Or did you try every trifck you thought you might know 
To stay up later, even though 

Are You a Mouse or an Elf ? . " . 

.Do you imbw how to help around your house? . 

(Or do you sit around like a little mouse?) ' . * 

When it's really time to do this or that, 

•Do you : ‘“go on sitting just where you sat? . . ; 

. .* * ** , • •* . 

When the ’meals are cooking, do you know you're able 
To put the plates around the table? 

Do you say, "This food tastes so good!" 

And make your cook feel proud as you could? 

When your brother teases you. 

Do you get mad? * — 

Or do you laugh at him 

And say, "OH, he's not so bad!" # ... '. 

When it's time to get ready to go some place.. 

Do you get your clothes changed and wash your face? 

Do you see how you can help with the rushing around? 

Take out the garbage? Lockup the hound? , ' . 

• * • * * ■ t . 

When you go home from- -'school today. 

Of course, you'll surely want to play. 

But think a little before .or. after 

About what you can do to bring out- laughter. 

Then after just a little while . ‘ 

Surprise your family with an extra smile. 

Or dream up something all by yourself. 

To help someone along the way , : 

(That's even better v'; they'll think an .plf . ... 

Has come to stay in your house today!) ■ •" 



E. Films 



1. Allen is My Brother , . Available from the University of Illinois Film 
Rental Library. 

2. Yo^r Family , Available from the University of Illinois Film Rental 

Library. ■* ' • 

F. Resources 



For Teachers: 



1. Anderson, Coon, Dobler, Stoddard, Weaver- F«mi"i.es .and Their Needs, 

Book I, Teachers’ Edition, Morristown, N. J~ : “Silver Burdett, 1966, 

PP. .34-95. ' 

* 

• , ■ . ■ • ■ 

2. Radlauer, Ruth. Fathers at Work . Los Angeles: Melmont, 195ft, 

I * • • 

3« Radlauer, Ruth. Women- at Work . Los Angeles: Melmont - ,- 1959* 

4. Senesh, Lawrence. "Families at Work", in Our Working World, .Book I, 

Chicago, Illinois: Science Research Associates, 1965, pp. ,23*2-236. 

■ ■ * . * 

* t 

For Students: 



1. Duncan, Lois. Silly Mother . New York: Dial Press, 1962, 

2. Lansing, Jane. Being Nice is Lots of Fun. New York: Hart Publishing 
Company, 1955. 

3. Puner, Helen, and Duboisin, Roger. Daddies, What They Do All Day. 

New York: Lothrop, 1966. 

4. Martignoni, Margaret. Every Child's Sto r y Bo ok. New York: Franklin 
Watts, Inc,, 1959, p. 252. 

• * » » I 

5. Taylor,* -Sydney.- "Dusting is Fun," in All-of-a-Kind Family . Chicago, 

Illinois: Follett Publishing Co.,- 1952~ p, 25-. ‘ , • 
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LESSON FOUR 

THE CHILD'S ROLE IN THE CYCLE OF FAMILY 



Concept : Children become members of families when they are born. They 

eventually grow up to become men and women, probably marry and 
may become parents. 



A, Content •■'■■■ 

1. Family structure changes when a baby arrives. 

a. Mother and father live differently when. ’a baby arrives, 

b. Other members of the family live differently too. 

2 . Human babies in contrast to animal babies are helpless. Animal babies 
can do many things such as standing up and moving about* 

a. Without adequate care, the baby could not stay alive, 

b. Human babies spend much time eating and sleeping. 

c. Human babies., in contrast with animal babies, grow very slowly into 

childhood and adulthood. * 

• * • # 

3. When children grow up, most 'marry and. may become parents, 

* 

B, Vocabulary 

adapt (third and fourth grades) . * 

born 

life 

human • . . • 

C, Introductory Discussion ’ ' ’ * 

1. What does the family do to get ready for the baby? (Note to teacher: 
Discussion of what physical and emotional changes take place*) 

2, How did your mother and father adapt to a new family member when you 
were bom? 

3« How would your life change if a baby arrived? 

4* What is a human baby like? 

5, What is a baby animal like? 

a. puppies, kittens 

b. fish 

c. chicken 

d. horse 
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6, How are human babies and animal babies alike and different. 

7, When can your mother and daddy stop taking care of you. 

8, When do animal parents stop taking care of their young. 



Discuss the development of children into adults Stress the number of years 
needed to prepare for assuming family responsibility. 



D, Activities 

1. Draw pictures showing ways of getting ready for the baby. 

2. Collect pictures of items that go into a baby's layette. 



3. Find out and report to class 



a. 

b. 



c. 



How a baby is bathed 

What is in a baby ' s formula ■ 

How a baby is taken care of during the day 
age, 2 months, 6 months, etc. 



and night at 2 weeks of 



4. Hatch eggs using incubator. 

5, Discuss pictures of animal babies, 
young. 



stress classification and names of 



6. Poems. 

What Good Is a Baby Sister ? 

I’m very fond of playing 
In my sandbox all alone 
Or seeing what a castle 
I can build of rock and stone. 

But now and then I : m lonesome 
For a friend to play with me 
I have a baby sister, . 

But she can’t climb a tree. 

When she first came to live with us 
I really didn’t know 
How much 3he had tq JLearn yet 
How much she had to"grow. * 

Why, she can’t chew a candy bar 
Or play upon the floor 
Sh8 eats and sleeps and cries some 
Then eats and sleeps some more. 
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This all sounds dull to you, I know. 

But really, it isn’t so, . 

I love to watch her sleep and stir 
Touch her soft skin, curl her hair. 

I try to show my book to her 
And find that I don’t care 
For every time I’m near her bed. 

She laughs and even turns her head. 

When she is tired and hungry. 

Mother calls me to come. 

I speak and she’s so quiet, 

And then I start to hum. 

I can’t imagine she’ll ever grow big, 

Though mother says it’s true. 

Here I thought she had to play with me - 

But that was before I knew 

The wonder of her fingers reaching. 

The fun of our family, loving and teaching. 



Growing and Knowing 

It’s hard to notice growing high, 

Though 'Others see .it for you - 
Aunt Eloise is sure to cry, 

"My, how you’ve grown! Oh my, oh my!” 

She makes me feel so silly - 
Doesn't she know I'm still me, really? 

I peek at my toes right there on the ground. 

Turn up my nose and look all around. 

Beats me what all the fuss is about 
I grin, say "Hi,” and go on out. 

How do you know you’re growing taller? 

It’s a sure bet that you're not getting smaller! 

Can you reach the cookies up on the top shelf? 

What else can you do all by yourself? 

I can wiggle my ears and hold my temper. 

And I know the Latin word for always - it’s semper ! 

But maybe you don’t care about things like that at all 
Maybe you’re best at jumping rope or playing ball. 

Do you collect old pop-bottle caps? 

Or have a live turtle that wiggles and snaps? 

We're different, we're alikej understanding is a game, 

You sure can't tell a person Just by his name, 

Or his eyes, his walk, the way he treats his brother* 

It takes knowing many things and weighing one against the other# 



o 
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E. Films and Other Instructional Aids - 

1. Mother Hen’s Family . Coronet Films..,.. 

2. Looking at Mammals EBF, Available from C.I.C. Film Library. 

3. "A New Baby in the Family" from Beginning the Human Story, Scott, Fores 
man and Co, 

4. "Won’t You Be My Neighbor?" L.P. Recording, Mister Rogers, Pittsburgh, 
Penn. i Small World Enterprises, Inc. 



F. Resources 



For Teachers: 

1. Navarra, John G., and Zafforoni, Joseph. May's ||sicSc^c| , Book it. 
Teachers’ Edition, New York: Harper Row, 1967, p. 43. (Chart showing 
names. of annuals.) * •' 



2. Selsam, Millicent E. Animals as Parents . New York: William Morrow k 
Co., 1965. 

3. Selsam, Millicent E. The Courtship of Animals . New York: William 
Morrow & Co., 1964. 

For Students: 

1 . Eastman, P. D. Are You My Mother? New York: Random House, I960. 

2. Gruenberg, S, M. The Wonderful Story of How You Were Born# Garden 

City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1959. * , 

3. Hobson, Laura Z. I'm Going 'to Have a Baby . New York: The John Day Co., 
1967. 



4. Mann, Peggy. That New Baby . New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1967. 



5. North 'Shore' Committee on the Older Adult, Growing Up, Growing 01d e L > 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1964.. 

6. Parker, Bertha M, Watch Them Grow Up . Evanston, Illinois: Row 
Peterson & Co., 1959. 



7, Selsam, Millicent E. All Kinds of Babies and How They Grow. Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin: E. M. Hale & Co., 1953. 

8. University of Illinois. Prom Egg to Chicken, Free Ci^r No. 878, 
University of Illinois Cooperative Extension Services (201 N. Dunton 
Ave., Arlington Heights, Illinois). 



o 
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LESSON FIVE 

NEED FOR RESPECT FOR SELF, FOR FAMILY AND COMMUNITY 



Concept : Children should understand their own feelings first; then they can 

understand others and meet life adequately. 



A.. Content 

1. Children should respect themselves as individuals with certain rights. 

2. Every person should know his needs and rights so that he can better 
understand himself and the reasons for his behavior. 

3. As children are taught that individuals differ in capabilities and 
needs, they will begin to appreciate their own abilities and to 
appreciate the accomplishmehts of others. 

4. As children learn that families differ just as children differ,, they 
will learn to appreciate the other families with different backgrounds 
that make up a neighborhood or community. 

5. Families are different and we must learn to appreciate their ' 
differences. 

6. Differences are very good and make life interesting. It would be 
very dull if we were all the same. 



B. Vocabulary , 

needs , . 

likenesses 

different 

respect 

f&ychological 

capabilities 



• culture . 
‘individuality 
ethnic. 

• accomplishments 
physical 
emotional 



Eights*- age affords some rights. For example, an older child should be 
able to stay up later than..a younger one. Property affords some rights. 
One child doe's not have the right to use another child’s toy without 
asking. 



C. Introductory Discussion 



1. What does respect mean? 

2. Are you a good - son, daughter, brother, sister, neighbor? Why? 

3. What are your needs? (Note: Both physical and emotional needs, food, 

clothing, shelter, love, patience, understanding, etc.) 



o 
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4.. Row do- the needs -of each member' in your family differ? 

' 5, Discuss how* the families of children • within- the • classroom have differ- 
ent activities, customs and foods. 

6. Discuss likenesses and differences in communities and in the countries 
of the world, 

D. Activities 

x. Head and discuss "The .Turnabout Day", from ft Teaching Program, to 
Behavior and^ ^Mental Health , Book XI, 

2. . Make a scrapbook -or bulletin board with pictures showing the physical 
and emotional needs of children, 

3* Draw pictures showing needs of other members of the famixy. 

4, Read and discuss resource- books for children. 

5* .Invite resource people to discuss their cultural background. 

6. Make a display showing different cultural backgrounds.. For example, 
compare the clothing, food, or toys of each grouping. 



7. Read and discuss holidays around the world. 

8. Act out or use puppets to show how children might feel and how they 
should be accepted when they have physical difference*. 



a. fat 
j. short 

c. skin color 

d. physical deformity 



1- Country Mouse and Oit yMouse- 
Film Library T 



Coronet Films. Available from C.I.C. 



2 , 



3. 



Children of Ch ina, EBF, 
Children of Holland, EBF. 



Available from C.I.C. Film Library. 
Available from C.l.C. Film Library. 



F. Resources 

**»*<-*' 

For Teachers: 

•1. ftnderson, Coon, Doblsr, Stoddard, Weaver. Families Their Mgsd s, 
Book X, Teachers' Edition, Morristown, N. J.: Silver Burdott & Co., 

1967, pp. 112-127. 

2. Communities and Their Meeds , Book XI, Teachers' Edition, Morristown, 
N. J.: Silver Burdett & Co., 1967, PP- 22-40, 92-109. . 
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3. Ojemann, Ralph H., Hughes, J.. E., and Chowning, K. A Teaching Pr^|am 
in Human Behavior and Mental Health , Book II, Iowa City, Iowa: State 

University of Iowa, 19&2. ' ' ' 

For Students: 

1. Dudley, Ruth. Good Citizens. Good Neighbors . Chicago: Melmont 
Publishers, Inc., 1957. 

2. Duboisin, Roger. Our Veronica Goes to Petunia’s Farm. New York: 
Knopf, 1962. 

3. Israel, Leo. Our New Home in the City . New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1963 . 

Lesieg, T. Come Over to My House . New York: Random House, 1966. 

5. Schlein, Miriam. City Boy. Country Boy . Chicago; Children’s Press, 
1955. 
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LESSON SIX 

THE RULES AND VALUES GOVERNING 
CHILDREN, ADULTS, FAMILIES, AND SOCIETY AT LARGE 



Concept: Living by established rules and values is a way of assuming. 

responsibility for one's own actions and appreciating the rights 
of others. 



A. Content 

1. Some basic values should be understood by everyone. 

a. love 

b. truthfulness 

c. honesty 

d. obedience 

e. thoughtfulness 

f. appreciation for others 

g. trustworthiness 

2. The observation of these basic values in every day living will lead 
to a better society and enable each individual to live a more re- 
warding life. 

3. Individuals should try to apply there basic values even though it 
may be difficult. 

4. There are rules for the child and for the family, in the classroom, 
in the school, the community, the nation, and the world. (Relate the 
need of laws in order to enforce rules.) 

B. Vocabulary 
love 

truthfulness appreciation 

honesty trustworthiness 

obedience thoughtfulness 

authority — power or right given to a person or group. 

C. Introductory Discussion 

1. What are some of our basic values? 

2. How should these basic values become part of our daily lives? (See 
activities.) 

3. Has someone ever talked you into doing something that you know is 
wrong? What did you do? 
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4. Have you ever let another member of your family take the blame for 
something you did? 

5. What are some .rules you live by? 

6. What are some rules grown-ups live by? 

7. What are some of the rules for the classroom, the school, the community, 
the nation and the world? 

8. What would happen if there were no one in charge who assumed the 
responsibility for others? 

a. at home without a baby sitter with parents gone, 

b. in the classroom while the teacher is absent. 

c. in games - .umpires, referees, 

D, Activities 



1. Write, tell or draw pictures about one of the following: 

a. Something you have done to be helpful. 

b. Times when you were proud of members of your family. 

c. If you could make a wish for all boys and girls, what would it be? 

2. Open-end story: Susie hadn't had a turn on the playground swing' for 
a long time. Every time she told the teacher she wanted a swing, the 

■ teacher said, "We only have a few swings and there are so many children. 
You’ll just have to wait for your turn." 

Susie tried to get on the playground early enough in the morning and 
at -noon : so she could get' a swing, but somehow she never got there 
early enough . 

One day the teacher said, "It’s so lovely out today I think we ’ll 
have a nice long recess. Susie was delighted. She thought, "At last 
I’m going to get a swing." She ran to be first in line so she could 
be first on the playground. 

The teacher saw her and said, "Susie, you ran. You’ll have to go to 
the end of the line." How do you think Susie felt? What do you 
think Susie did? 

3. Discuss the meaning of the chart on next page. 

4. Read poems identified in the references listed at the end of this 
lesson. 

5. Dramatize or discuss rhymes in "Being Mice is Lots, of Fun." 

6. Open-end stories to introduce questions 3 and k’ 

Has someone talked you into doing something that was wrong? 
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Jimmy* s -parents had always told him not to cross the 
without a grownup. .He had just moved to a new town and some of the 
kids in his new neighborhood had asked him if he wanted to go 0 
park with them. He asked his mother if he could go and she had sal 

yes. 

ks the children walked along, Jimmy saw that they were coming to a 
railroad track. Jimmy said, "Do we have to cross the tracks to get 

to this park?” 

A boy named Spike said, "Yep." "Then I can't go," said Jimmy, "Why 
not?" said another boy. "Because I'm not supposed to cross the tracks 
without a grownup." "Why not?" said- Spike,. 'We do it all the tlme, 
"Well, I can't." said Jimmy. "Oh, that was probably just m y 

town where you used to live. These aren't "I 

this., is the' only way to get to the park," sa-ld the other boy. I 
really shouldn't," said Jimmy. "Gosh, your mother said you could go 
to the park," said Spike. "I know, but she didn't know we d have to 

cross the tracks.” 

"Well, we’re going to the park, and you can go home alone if you 
want,” said the other children. 

"We-1-1, oh, only I know it’s wrong,” said Jimmy. 

The children went to the park. It had all kinds of play equipment, 
but Jimmy didn't really enjoy it. Of course, he didn't let the 
other children know this. 

Question: What do you think happened when Jimmy got home? Should 

he tell his mother? Will he get in trouble? 

7,- Have. you ever let another member of your family take the blame for- 
something you did? 

It was a very rainy, slushy day. Jill ran all the way homef romschool 
so that she wouldn't miss her favorite television show. When she ran 
in the door, she remembered to get a piece of newspaper to put her 
boots on as mother had asked the children to do. Then she turned on 

her program. 

Just as the program was starting. Jack came in the door. He knew ^he 
was supposed to get newspaper to put his boots on, but he was afr i 
he'd miss the beginning of the program. So, he took Jill e boots 
off the paper, put them on the rug, and put his own on the paper. H. 
thought, "Her’s are probably dry by now anyway.” 

Later, Mother came in. She had a very angry look and said, "Jill, 

I told you to put your boots on newspaper. Just look at the mess on 
the clean rug. I'll never get that out." 

un Raid "I did nut my boots on newspaper." Mother said, "Well, 
wSt are they doing onThe rug then?" Jill said, "Well, I thought 
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I did." Mother said, "Thinking isn’t enough. You were in such a 
hurry to watch that T.V. program, you just dumped them down. You get 
busy and start to get the rug clean and I think you 11 just have to 
miss your program for the next week." Jack didn’t say anything t 

What do you think happened later? How did Jack feel? What should 
Jack Have done? 

E, Resources 

For Teachers: 

1, Krauss, Ruth. I’ll Be You and You Be Me . Hew York: Harper and 
-.Brothers, 1954. 

m ; ; -r * * • • 

2. : Leaf,* M. How to Behave and Why . New York: Lippincott, 1946. ‘ 

•3 # Manners Can Be Fun . New York: Lippincott, 1946. 

4, Ness, Evaline. Exactly Alike . New York: Charles Scribner & Sons, 

1964- 

For Students: 

1, Bromhail, Winifred. Bridget’s Growing Day . New York: Alfred A, 

. Knopf, 1957. ’ * • • ' 

2, Flack, Marjorie. Ask Mr. Bear . New York i Macmillan Co., 1953. 

3, Seuss, (Dr.) : The Sneetches ; and Other Stories . New York* Random House, 

1961 . 

4*. Stover* Jo Ann. If Everybody Did . New York: David McKay Co., I960, 
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UNIT TOO 

mental and motional health 



Introduction 

Growth of the child’s sense of personal worth and ability to make re- 
sponsible decisions is enhanced through discussion of feelings, rules for 
living with others, and learning to think more of the effects of one s 
behavior* The approach employed in this unit, as in the total program, 
emphasizes the relationship between behavioral causes and effects. The 
purpose of this unit is to develop in the child a discipline, or a habit; 
to examine alternative possibilities of action, then to choose one that is 
most likely to bring the results one desires. 

This unit is composed of four lessons that are planned for children 
in grades kindergarten through four. The following chart shows when the 
lessons should be introduced and when they should be emphasized: 



LESSON 


TITLE 


One 


Emotions Children Experience 


Two 


Understanding Other People 


Three 


Accepting One's Self 


Four 


Accepting Responsibility 



GRADES 

JL i i. J- i- 

X X E E 
X X E E 

X X E E E 

X X X E 
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LESSON ONE 

EMOTIONS CHILDREN EXPERIENCE 



Concept : Children know and are able to talk about many different feelings 

they have from time to time* such as love, fear, anger and dislike. 



A. Content 

1. Babies learn to love as they are loved; they learn this feeling and 
many others as they live and grow, and as they associate with the 
members of their family and a gradually growing circle of other people. 

2. As we experience feelings, we learn to identify them. 

3. We don’t always understand our feelings because the way we feel and 

the reasons for feeling that way are often influenced by many things 
at the same time. • 

B. Vocabulary . 

As children name and. discuss specific emotions,, the teacher should help 

and encourage the group to tell what the' 1 word' means and discuss the 

different situations in which one might have that feeling. ‘ : * 

feelings 

emotions . . 

C. Introductory Discussion 

1. Do you always feel the same way? What are some of the feelings you 
have at different times? 

2. How do you show what you are feeling? Do you always show what you are 
feeling? Do you always mean to show your feelings? 

3. Is it always easy to explain exactly how you feel about something, or 
how you feel at a certain time? Can you think of an example? How 
about someone you know well? Do you always nave the same feelings 
toward every person? How about going to bed on time? Do you find 
that you want to go to bed for some reasons and don’t want to for 
other reasons? What else can you think of? 

D. Activities 

1. Read and talk about one of the Heller or Schulz books. Have each child 
draw and write (or dictate to the teacher) a statement about a partic- 
ular feeling, e.g., "Happiness is Misery is. " As appropri- 

ate narratives, poems, records, and films are used during the year, a 
regular follow-up activity would be to discuss various special feelings 
eaqpressed by a character in the story. The class could agree on one 
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special feeling and each make up his own picture and statement. These 
can be used first on a bulletin board, then put together in a booklet 
and left on the reading table. Sample titles might be; "Anger is,;..," 
"Fear is..,.," "Jealousy is...,," "Being big is,.,.," etc. 

2-, Have -children choose a situation where it isn’t easy to explain how a 
person is feeling and act it out. For example, a little boy has -a 
penny which he wants to put in his bank because he’s saving money for 
a toy he wants; but he’d also like to go to the little store and buy a 
piece of bubble gum. His best friend comes along and says he needs 
one more penny to buy an ice cream cone and he’ll let him play with his 
new ball if he’ll give the penny to him, 

3. Read and discuss the poem "Lonely." 

Lonely 



One Saturday my mother 
Was too busy to be gay. 

My sister had a friend in 
And told me to stay away. 

Dad wasn’t home from work yet — 
It was very early in the day. 

Have you ever looked around you 
And wondered what to say? 

What to do? 

What to play? 

I know there are so many things 
That children ought to like. 

I have my toys and games at home, 
My scooter and my bike. 

I shouldn't feel so lonely. 

But just the same I do — 

Tell me what you’d do then 

If you were me and I were you. 



E, Film 



1. Getting Angry , Available from the University of Illinois Film Rental 
Service, Champaign, Illinois. 

F. Resources 

For Teachers: 

1. Dinkmeyer, Don C. The Encouragement Process , Boston: Prentice-Hall, 
1963 . 

2. Menninger, William C. Self Understanding, A First Step to Understand 
Children . Chicago, Junior Guidance and Better Living Booklets, Science 
Research Associates, various years. 
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3. Boss, Helen. F ears of Children . Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1957. 

4. School Health Education Study, A Summary Report of a Nationw ide Study 
of Health Instruction in Public Schools . Washington: School Health 
Education Study, 1964. 

5. Williams, Dorothea M. Health Science . New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 

1967, pp. 2-149. 

For Students: 

1. Anglund, Joan W. Love is a Special Way of Feeling . New York: 

Harcourt, Brace and World, 1955. 

2. Beim, J. Laugh and Cry , New York: William Morrow and Co., 1955. 

3. Heller, Suzanne. Mis ery. New York: P. S. Erickson, Inc., 1964. 

4. Heller, Suzanne. Mor e Mise ry. New York: P. S. Erickson, Inc., 1965. 

5. Schultz, Charles M. Happiness is a Warm Puppy . San Francisco, 

Calif.: Determined Productions, Inc., 1962. 

6. Schultz, Charles M. H appiness is a Sad Song . San Francisco, 

Calif.: Determined Productions, Inc . , 1967 • 

7. Leaf, Munro. Boo, Who U sed to be Scared of the Dark . New York: 

Random House, 1948. 
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LESSON WO 

UNDERSTANDING AND LIVING WITH OTHERS 



Concept : Because children have experienced many different feelings them- 

selves , they are able to identify and discuss the feelings that 
others have, and see that these shared and "duplicated" experi- 
ences can further a spirit of cooperation at home, at school, in 
the community at large. 



A. Content 



1, Because we have experienced many feelings ourselves, we are able to 
make reasonable guesses about how others are feeling. 

a. When you see what is going on you know how you would feel if you 
were that person. 

b. Others sometimes tell us about how they are feeling. 

« 

c. We can guess how others are feeling from the way they are talking 
and acting, and by noticing expressions on their faces, 

d» When we know a person well, we can even guess how he would act 
in a certain situation. 

2. Knowing and learning more about our own and others’ feelings helps. us 
all live together more easily. 

a. When we understand what others want, or what causes them to act 
the way they do, we can often cooperate with them in a friendly 
way. 

b. Our own lives are made more pleasant because others often do the 
same for us. 

« 

B. Vocabulary 

cooperate experience 

cooperation guess 

share reasonable 

responsible 

C, Introductory Discussion 

1. What tells you how another person is feeling at a certain time? 

Does the way he talk tell you anything? About the way he acts? 

How about the expression on a person’s face? Does another person 
ever tell you about the feelings he is having? How else are you 
able to know about how others feel? Do you think others’ feelings 
are anything like your own feelings? Are you better able to under- 
stand how another person feels because the same thing or something 
like it has happened to you? 
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2. How about someone you know pretty well? Are you able to imagine how 

that person would act at a certain time? For example, if you take an 
unusually long time to get home, do you think you might know what your 
mother will say or do? Think about one of your friends: can you 

guess how he would behave if you were playing a game together and he 
won? If he lost? (For older children, the teacher may wish to intro- 
duce the words "personality" and "consistency" and encourage the 
children to realize that every person has a unique self-organization 
which means that he meets similar situations in a similar way) . 

3. Most of the time would you say we think more about our own feelings or 
more about the feelings others might have? How about everyone else? 

Is every person usually thinking more about what he wants than what 
someone else wants? (The children should begin to see that adults and 
older children who are close to them are often thinking more about 
what someone else wants at a certain time. Also, at their own peer 
level, they'll begin to see that living, working and playing together 
necessitate sharing, cooperation, tolerance and forgiveness. Older 
children may move to a discussion of rules, including laws.) 

D. Activities 



1. Use the illustration entitled "How We Express Our Feelings" and see if 
children can identify a few more expressions of feelings. 

2. Sing or play a record of "Getting to Know You," from The King and I . 

3. Have children collect pictures that show various emotional expressions. 
Display these in the classroom with labels identifying each feeling. 

4. Head together " Your Face is a Picture " by Eth and David Clifford, 

E. C* Seale and Company, .Inc., 1963. 

5. Read and discuss the selections from Ojemann, Ralph H., et aL, listed 
below: 

Kg. "The New Mittens," Book I, p. 41. 

"Boko, the Monkey," Book I, p. 47. 

1 "The Broken Crayon, " Book I, p. 99. 

2 "Buster Didn't Want To," Book II, p. 29. 

"The School Environment," Book II, p. 201. 

"Good Aim," Book II, p. 91. 

3 "The Work of the Principal," Book III, p. 122. 

"Amy Wants to be Boss," Book III, p. 103. 

4 "The Day the Bus Was Late," Book IV, p. 65. 

"A New Girl at School," Book IV, p. 102. 
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HOW WE EXPRESS CUR FEELIN3S 





HAPH 



AFRAID 
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E. Films 

1 # People Are Different and Alike , Available from the University of 

Illinois Film Rental Service, Champaign, Illinois . 

2. We Play and Share Together . Available from the University of Illinois 
Film Rental Service. 

F. Resources 

* ' * , * 

For Teachers: • ‘ 

1. Jarolimek, John. Social Studies in Elementary Education . New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1964* PP* 356-378. 

2. "Mental Health in the Classroom," Journal of School Health . Columbus, 
Ohio: American School Health Association, May,, 1968. 

3. Peters, Herman J., Shelley, Michael, and McCormick, Roger. Programs 
. for Elementary Guidance . New York: Random House, 1966. (It is 

essential that teachers be acquainted with this program before 
teaching this unit.) 

4* Presno, Vincent. People and Their ' Actions , Grade 1, New York: 

, Prentice-Hall, 1967* 

J • • *- 

5, Ojemann, R. H., Hughes, J, E., and Chowning, K. A Teaching Program . 

in Human Behavior and Mental Health . Iowa City, Iowa: btate University 
of Iowa, Books I, II, III, IV. 

6, Rogers, Dorothy. Mental Hygiene in Elementary Education . Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1957* • 

For Students: • . 

1. Anglund, Joan W. A Friend is Someone Who Likes You . New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, 1958. 

* m 
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LESSON THREE 

fc 

ACCEPTING ONE'S SELF 



Concept : .. Every person is different in his own way and each one has to feel 
a sense of personal worth. 



A. Content 

1. Though people are~siMlar in so many ’ways", each'person is a unique 
expression of the total characteristics of human beings. 

a. Each perSbrf looks “'different' from all other people, and -each is a 
‘ little different inside, too, (See Unit HI) 

b* No" one person's, abilities,- experiences, and training are quite 
like another's - not even children in the same family, or in the 
- . same class at -school. 

• c. People grow and develop at different times and in different ways., - 
sometimes faster, sometimes ’more slowly; growing up is not just 
getting bigger. 

d;~in every - culture , there are differences in what is expected -of a '• 
• person, depending on whether he is a boy or a girl. . There are 
differences in the way feelings are ' expressed, in dress, games, 
and manners. ...... 

2. Every person wants to feel a sense of personal worth. 

av Some experiences help us. feel better about ourselves. 

. . b. Other experiences ' doh+t" help us feel very good' about ourselves. 

3. There are things a person can do to help himself feel he counts for 
something. 

a. We try- nerw things; find out about and practice what we want to. know 
or be able to do. 

b. We learn to. accept, and learn from, our failures and mistakes. 

c. We can talk over things that make us uncomfortable and what to do 
about them with responsible older people as. our parents, teachers 
and older friends. 

4« We can treat others in a kindly way to help them feel they count for 
something, too. 
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5. The more each person knows and is comfortable with himself , and the 
better he is able to make the best of what he is, the better he can 
get along with new ideas and people, situations where he has to solve 
problems,- accept disappointments and make decisions. 

B. Vocabulary 

similar 
different 
experience 
training 
education 

C; Introductory Discussion 

1 ? How are people alike? How about the way they look? The way. they 
live? : Do most people live in a house or an apartment? Do they grow 
up in a family? Do most children go to school? Then go to work? 

Get married and have fanriJ-ies of their own to take care of? 

2. How are people different? Does any person look just exactly like 
every other person? Can every person do just exactly what another 
person can? Is everyone interested in exactly the same things? Do 
people act just alike? How about growing? Does everyone grow to 
the same height and weight? Are children of the same age likely to 
be the same height and weight? Is growing just getting bigger? 

What else do we mean when we talk about growing up? Let’s think 
about the things we can do. Do all people have the same ability, 
to do different things? (read? run? cook? draw? share? cooperate?- 
think? write?) . Does everyone find it equally easy to learn how 
to do something new? 

3* What other things happen to us as we grow? What kinds of things do 
we learn to do? What help us learn the things we want to learn? 

What keep us from learning what we want to learn? Do we always mean 
to learn everything we do learn? Are some of the things we learn 
really things we’d rather not know? (For example, do you have a 
habit you wish you hadn’t learned in the first place?) 

4. How about boys and girls? How are they alike? How are they differ- 
ent? Are boys and girls different in other ways? How about the way # • • 
they dress? The way they act? The things they like to do? What 
they expect to do when they grow up? (As stereotyped ideas are •• 
expressed, take time with each to discuss the fact that within each . 
boy and giri there are exceptions, and this is acceptable: girls do 

like to play ball; very young boys might very well enjoy dolls and 
playing house; ' some men are very good cooks; when both parents have ■ 
jobs, many fathers do a good deal to help with child care, house- 
work; many women are working successfully in a wide variety of 
occupations that men also excel in; girls like to wear shorts and 
jeans, so do boys, - etc.) 



growing up 

decision 

problem 

"count for something" 
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5. Do you- do everything better than anyone else? Are there some things 
you feel you do very well? fairly well? not so .well at all? Is this 
true for everyone? Even though none of us does everything the very 
best, do we all want to feel that we are worthwhile? That we count for 
something? That others like us? That they think we are good at some 
things? Does a person have to be an expert to enjoy an activity? 

6. What can you think of that really makes you feel good about yourself? 

Are you proud when you learn to ride a bicycle? Play ball? Read a 
new book? How about when another person praises you for something you 
are doing? Do you think other people feel good about themselves when 
they do something right? Do something fairly well? Look nice? Act 
kindly toward others? Are praised by others? 

7. What kinds of things happen to us sometimes that don't make us feel 
very good about ourselves? How do you feel when you're having a very 
difficult time learning something you want to learn? How about when 
someone scolds you? When you goof? Make a mistake? Forget to do 
something you were supposed to do? How about other people? Do you 
think they feel badly at times for reasons that are like yours? 

8. What do you think a person can do to help himself feel he counts for 

something? Does it help to admit to yourself some of the"things you 

are able to do - and some 'of the things you don't do so well? How 
might that help? (Point out that we all must be realistic in 
assessing our own abilities and capacities — generally and specifically) . 

9. What else do you think you can do to feel better about yourself? For 
•example, if you want to know how to do something, how can you go about 
it? Can other people help you in any way? How about books - do they 
ever help you with something you want to know? What else matters? " 

Does what you have to work with make a difference? The place? Under- 
standing your own self and your abilities, or size, or training? Does 
practice sometimes help you learn about something? Can you think’ of 
some examples? How about the way you look? What do you do that in- 
fluences that? The way you act? The way you talk? 

10. How about other people? Do others need you in any way to help them 
feel they count for something, too? How can you help another person 
feel good about himself? 

11. Does learning how to do a particular thing better take care of all 
that will ever bother you about yourself? As we grow, do you think we 
often learn about things we'd like to know more about? Things we'd 
like to be better at? How about problems? Successes? Failures? 
Disappointments? Trying to decide what to do about something? Are 
we ever finished growing and learning? What helps us most with what’s 
to come? Do: we do better jobs of work, play and getting along with 
other people if we’re happy about ourselves or not happy about our- 
selves? To be your best, does it help to know yourself and what you 
can do? How does this help? 
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D. Activities 

x.. Have each child pick out something he wants to 'oe better at. and get 
together teams of workers and helpers in a few categories (each child 
should have a work assignment and a help assignment). Discuss g 
plans for attack of each challenge, if appropriate, bring in “qp®rt 
• • adults to help where ’specialized training or experience would.be help- 

ful or appropriate. * - . . . - 

2, Use the poem "It's All Right To Cry" as basis for discussions of 
mistakes and failure we all. have; how we can best be tolerant of 
others; how it helps us when they accept our mistakes and failings. 

It’s All Eight To Cry 

My friend Susie is a jolly old thing .1 

Whenever she gets mad at me 
She always starts to sing. 

If she falls down and skins her knees 

Or someone yells "Dum-Dum" and starts to tease 
She cries all right, but never you fear - 
It’s all root beer - just taste her tear! 

(If she’s really upset, I run. £o .get a cup. 

And maybe even pinch her so she vron’t give up.) 

My grandma sees her weeping and nods and winks her eye „ 

"The more that comes out .that way, -the less the other, by n y. 

We giggle and snuffle and forget to sigh ^ 

Even when it’s root beer, there are limits to a cry. 

E. Instructional Aids 



TAMA, Division of Professional Productions, Inc. ,. HumanSe^i^r 
Education, Pre-Kindergarten - Primary Grades, Minneapolis, . ^ 
19 ^ (This program includes tape recordings, transparencies, an 

charts that are basic to this lesson.) 



F. Resources 
For Teachers: 

1. Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Perceivin g, 
Behaving- Becoming . Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1962. 

2. Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development , Learning .an d 
Mental Health in the School . Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1966^ 

3. Jarolimek, John. Social Studie s in Elementary Education. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1964, Ch. 16. 

4. Jenkins, Gladys. Helping Chil d ren Achieve Their Potenti al. Glenview, 
111.: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1961. 
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5. Ojemann, R. H., Hughes, J. E., and Chovming, K. A Teaching Progr^ . jn 
Human Bahaidor and Mental Health . Iowa City, Iowa: State University 

of Iowa., 1962. 

6. Williams, Dorothea. ‘ Health Science . New York: J. B. Lippincott Co., 

” 1967. • 

*’*,'*' . ■ 

For Students: 

1. Bauer. W. W. Health for All. Glenview, 111.: Scott, Foresman & Co., 

1967. (Textbooks, K-« . 

2. Beim, Jerrold. Smallest Boy in the Class . New York: Wm. Morrow & 

Co., 1949. 

3. Bromhall, Winifred. Bridgets Growing Day . New York: Knopf, 1957* 

4. Dalgliesh, Alice. The Courage of Sarah Noble . New York: Cnas. 

Scribner & Sons , 1954. 

5. Kessler, Leonard. Here Comes the Strikeout . Evanston, 111.: Harper 
and Row, 1965. 

6. Klein, Lenore. Runaway John . New York: Knopf, 1963.- 

7. Matsuno, Masako. Taro and the Tofu . Cleveland, Ohio? World Publishing 
Co., 1962. 

8. Ness, Evaline . Exactly Alike . New York: Chas. Scribner & Sons, 1941. 

9. Olds, Helen. Jim Can Swim . New York: Knopf, 1963. , ••• . 

10. Olds, Helen. Kate Can Skate . New York: Knopf, i960. . 
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LESSON FOUR 

ACCEPTING RESPONSIBILITY FOR ONE T S SELF 



Concept ; 



The most important part of growing up is that children learn o 
take more and more responsibility for making decisions for 
themselves. 



A, Content 

1. When we are babie 3 and vsry small children, older people care for us 
and even take responsibility for what we say and do.. 

2. As we learn and grow, we take more and more responsibility for our own 
care and decisions and actions . 

a. We are constantly making decisions, great and small, sometimes 
carefully, sometimes, without much thought, 

b. Making a decision moans •' choosing one of several possible ways of 
acting. 

. c. When we consider a possible action, we consider at the same tinn 
what we expect the results of the action to be. 

• t ' ", 

♦ r. 

3. Making a decision is not always easy at all. 



a. Understanding a situation often involves sorting out very complex, 
conflicting and co:if using ideas and facts. 

b. We may have to decide what we think is "right" or *good, and this, 
too, is sometimes very hard for us. We have to decide not only 
"what is right and good for me" but also assume responsibility to 

"others." 



c. We may find that some people are displeased or don’t agree with 
our decision. Often vie even know in advance that this will happen* 



\ 
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d. When we make a decision, we have ' to* accept its consequences 
... although they may be unpleasant. 



Even if it isn't easy, we still must practice making the decision which 
are allowed us b Jr .our parents and other, adults who have responsibility 

for us . 

• i 

We are often overly dependent on the opinions of others (our family, 
our friends) . We must work to strengthen our faith in ourselves ana 
our ability to make intelligent decisions. We must do what we can to 
make sure our important decisions will be thoughtful and responsiole, 
both to ourselves and others. 
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a. Values do change, and do depend greatly on the culture in which a 
person grows up, whether he is a boy or girl, and tUe friends he 
associates with from time to time. 

b. Today we come into regular contact with many different ideas, 
opinions and values because of the tremendous impact of mass 
communication media and rapid transportation. 

c. People travel and go to live in many different places and this 
brings them and others into close and regular contact, with more 
differences in background and values. 

6, In choosing from ever wider possibilities we are forced to be thought- 
ful about what we believe and why we believe it and what the con- 
sequences of our beliefs are. 

7. We are also 'forced to realize that our decisions reflect $ur own values 
and the ..same is true for others. Therefore, we must be able to 
tolerate a variety of differences in each other and still maintain our 
own standards for behavior and for becoming the person we vant to be. 



B. Vocabulary 

responsibility 

decisions 

constantly (fourth grade only) 
results 

conflicting (fourth grade only) 
complex 

consequences (fourth grade only) 



values 

culture (fourth grade only) 
associates 

impact (third and fourth grades) 
communication (fourth grade pnly) 
tolerate 
reflect 



C, Introductory Discussion 

1. Who takes care of you at home? Does anyone else ever help take care 
of you here? Who else helps you here at school? Are there any other 
people you know who ever h^lp care for you? (group leaders or 
associates, camp counselors, doctor, dentist, etc.) How about people 
you don't even know? Do some of them help take care of you? (Start 
with community helpers, then say, "In a way, do you think all people 
help care for each other? Workers make things and provide many 
services for others.") 

2. Who - ares about how you act? At home? At school? At the playground? 
Park? Pool? Store? Do people unknown to you care about how you act. 

3. What do you ao to help take care of yourself? What do you do for 
yourself that you didn’t do when you were little? What do you think 
you’ll learn to do for yourself as you get bigger? 

4. How about things you decide for yourself? Do you ever choose what 
clothes you’re going to wear? Does anything you say or do help 
decide when you’ll go to bed? How about what you’re going to play 
during recess? Do you have a choice? What are you going to do after 
school today? Is there anything you like to do by yourself when you 
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have a chance? What do you like to do with other people? What other 
things can you think of that show you often decide how to spend your 
time! How about when you are working or playing with other pe°Pl®- 
Do you sometimes think about what to say to another person. How 
act? How about if someone else wants something you happen to be using. 
What do you say and do? Or, if you want to -have a turn with something 
someone else is using. What might you say and do then. 



5. When we choose what we* re going to say or what we’re going to do, 

•we’re really r .King decisions . Do you always think about these , 

decisions? Do you mostly just talk and play without thinking abou 
it?' • How much do you. think you’d get done if you had to stop and 
. think about everything before you said or did a thing? When are we 
• most likely to stop ..and .think about what we’re going to do? (Question 
further, bring out when you don't know what to do, when you ar.en 
comfortable about something, when you don't know how to go about wha 
you think you’d like to do, etc.) ■« V . .. *• . 



6. When we do think about what we coul d do at a certain time, what are 

we thinking about at the same time? For example, if you want a turn 
on the slide and another child says you can't get in line, how do you 
feel? What are some of the things you could say or ao? .\ kf , ter 
suggestion, ask "What do you think would happen if you did ■ . ? a ^ d ^ 

that? What would you do or say then?"''" You may list possibilities 
and results to show that when we think of alternatives, we are - also 
anticipating consequences.) * 

* i 1 

7. Is it always easy to make a decision? What things affect your 
thinking when you’re trying to decide what to-do? Do you' think about 
what's going to make you feel good? Do you consider what is r g . 

Do you think about what . is good? Do you think about what will make 
your family, your .teacher ■and'' other people you know fepl proud oi 
you? Do you think about what will make other people feel good . how 
about when someone you are playing with wants to do something you. 
don't- want to do? Or what about when your friends want you to join 

• them and do -something you know -you shouldn't do? How, does that ma e 

you feel? • • 



8. Even when we think in advance about v/hat we're going to do, does it 
always turn out well? What can. happen? Does that mean we never 

' • decide about?, anything?. .Should we always let someone else tell us 

what to do and when? How about at-' school - when the teacher asks a 
question, do you think about it and raise your hand when you have- an 
.* - idea?. 1 Or do you wait to. see what other children will say? 

9, How do you feel and what do you do when someone else. makes a de- 

ciaion for you and you don't agree? Do you ever try to understand 
the reasons for the decision? (If necessary, give an example, such 
as wearing a jacket when you think it's not that cold, turning o_ 

the TV and coming to the table when you want to see the- end of.. a 

program, etc.) 
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10. How ab'out times- when you just don’t know what to do about something? 
What can you do then?' Is there anyone you can talk it over with? Who 
else? Korean these other people help you decide something? 

D. Activities ' 

1. Any of the commonly used classroom activities may be employed: 
role play 

art, music, poetry' 
room councils '.'■** 

demonstrations.’ and pictures 
games ‘ * * 

creative writing 

audio-visual experiences . . 

The above could bo used to develop growing understanding and dis- 
cussion, on' the topics presented in this unit. We have suggested a. few 
stories that are planned for this- kind of discussion in published 
materials. The teacher will readilyl7s.ee from these how other selec- 
tions within, her own curriculum might be extended along the same lines. 

* 

. 2. Use .narratives, and discussions: v **• . 7.* 

. - i . 

...a. To - promote, .responsibility: .? • . 

caring for materials 

keep savings account . . . 

being on time . - *• •• 1 • 

.b. To help, teach kindness: . •* 

•• caring for animals 

- sending sympathy notes. .7 ■ . • 

•taking turns ~ ? • * * ;• *. . • 

r • • « 1 

* j i < 

c. To teach -honesty: ' 

•returning lost articles 

.. .. admitting wrong doings 

• asking for "permission to borrow -articles • 

- stories of American leaders such as ''George.Washington and His 

•• . Hatchet" •• * • •’ ' *"7 

i , * - 1 * • t 

d. Propose, a hypotheticaD- situation in which the children, must make a 
decision, e'.g.y have each child write his decision on a piece of 
paper telling why he made that decision. 

** t 

ev.Have the child write a list of things that he believes. Each 

• sentence must begin with tf X believe that " The beat papers, and- 

• possihly all.. of them may' bb summarized and displayed on a bulletin 
' “board. • 

f . Have different children in your class tell about some of their ex- 
periences during the past few days which involved decisions they 
have made that -helped someone else, in their family, the school, 
etc. 
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g. Have children write a story entitled, "If I Were You, and You Were 
Me." Have the child pretend that he is his father, mother, brother 
or sister, etc. If he were one of these people how would he want 
me to treat him. 

h. Make a bulletin board called "VALUES," with a string extending from 
the word "values" to each of the- different kinds of values we may- 
have. The children can help with the words. These can be changed 
or added to from week to week. 

i. Read and discuss the following selections from A Teaching Program 
in Human Behavior and Mental Health . Books I-IV. 

K "Tomny McTrott," Book I, p. 63. 

1 "Eddie Learns to Be on Time," Book I, p. 93. 

2 "The Second Grade Gives a Play," Book II, p. 24. 

3 "Itocha," Book III, p. 57. 

4 "The Cub’s Picnic," Book IV, p. 45. 

E. Resources 



For Teachers: 

1. Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Learning and 
M ental Health in the School . Washington, D . C . : N . E . A , , 1966, 

2. Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Perceiving. 
Behaving, Becoming . Washington, D. C., N.E.A., 1962. 

3. Ojemann, R. H., Hughes, J. E., and Chowning, K. A Teaching Program 
in Human Behavior and Mental Health * Iowa City, Iowa: State 
University of Iowa, 1962. 

4* Peters, Herman J., Shelley, Michael, and McCormick, Roger, Program 
for Elementary Guidance . New York: Random House, 1966. 

5. TAMA, Division of Professional Productions, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn*, 
1967. 

6. Williams, Dorothea. Health Science . New York: J. B. Lippincott Co«,, 
1967. 



For Students: 

1. Beim, Jerrold. Swimming Hole . New York: Wm. Morrow & Co., 1951. 

2. Stolze, Mary. Belling the Tiger . Evanston, Illinois: Harper & Row, 

1961 . 



UNIT THREE 
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THE HUMAN BODY 



In troductio n 

* i mmm n i 

^ ‘ The purpose of this unit is to present the student with basic informa- 
tion on the human body and how it functions, A. basic part will deal with the 
similarities and differences between the male and female body, 

’Shis .unit contains seven lessons that are planned for primary school 
children,. The following tabulation shows when each lesson my be introduced 
and emphasised: 



GRADES 



LESSON 


TITLE 


K 


1 


2 


JL 


4 


One 


How People Are. Alike and Different 


X 


X 


X 


E 


E 


Two 


The Five Senses 


X 


E 


E 


X 


- 


Three 


The Skeletal System and Muscles 


- 


rnm 


X 


E 


E 


Four 


The Circulatory System 


mm 


mm 


X 


E 


E 


Five 


The Respiratory System 


- 


- 


X 


E 


E 


Six 


' The Digestive System 

4 


mm 




X 


E 


E 


'’everi 


The Reproductive System 


mm 


X 


X. 


E 


X 





* * 
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LESSON ONE 

HOW PEOPLE ARE ALIKE AND DIFFERENT 



Concept : All human beings have bodies that are basically alike in appearance 

and function; however, individuals differ according to sex (boy, 
girl*— male, female), and within the sexes each person has certain 
characteristics that make him a unique individual. 



A* Content 

1. Every human being has a head, a trunk, arms, legs, hands and feet* 

2. Every human being uses these parts of the body for the same purpose* 

3. A.11 people have external organs: eyes, ears,, nose, mouth. 

4. Males and females differ in their reproductive systems. 

5. Each person is unique in coloring. 

6. Each person is unique in size and shape. 

7. Each person is unique in appearance, hair and eye coloring, features 
and size and shape of body. 

B. Vocabulary 

body 

trunk 

unique - being the only one of its kind 

coloring - the outward appearance of skin, eyes, hair 

C. Introductory Discussion 

1. Let ! s look at each other. How are we alike? (Refer to picture: TAMA, 
Human Sexuality Education, page 53.) 

2. How do we use these parts of our body in the same way? (Note to 
teacher: Stress the idea that all peoples of the world use their 
feet for walking, hands for grasping, head for nodding, etc.) 

3. Let’s look at each other. What is our coloring? How is it different? 

4. How do we differ in size and shape? 

D. Activities 

1. Group all blonds, redheads, brunettes, etc., and have class discuss 
how they differ within each grouping. 
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2. Bring 4 or 5 children together to observe various heights within the 
class. 

3. Using charts from TAMA. Human Sexuality Program , discuss with students 
how boys and girls are alike and different. 

E. • Resources 

For Teachers and Students : 

1. Gruenberg, B. C., and Gruenberg, S. M. The Wonderful Story of You . 

Garden City, N. Y.: Garden City Books, i 960 "! ~ 

2. Nourse, Alan E., and the Editors of Life, The Body , Hew York; Life, 
Time, Inc., 1964. 



o 
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LESSON WO 
THE FIVE SENSES 



Concept : All people have five senses that are controlled by the brain. They are 

sight, sound, touch, taste and smell „ 



A. Content 

1. The eye is the organ that receives 
light rays and transmits the electrical 
impulses to the brain, 

2. The ear is the organ that receives 
sound waves and transmits the electrical 
impulses to the brain. 

3. The nose has cells that receive odor 
gase3 that in turn it transmits through 
olfactory nerve to the brain. 

4. The tongue has taste buds which respond 
to the chemicals in food. 

5. The sense organ for feeling is your skin. 

It has nerve cells or neurons that tra* emit 
the impulse to the brain. 




B. Vocabulary 



senses 

impulse 

transmit 

neuron-nerve cell 

spinal chord (illustrate by showing chart) 
reflex action - a quick action without thought 

taste buds - there "are 9,000 of these little buds on your tongue which help you 
taste 



C. Introductory Discussion 

1. What are the five senses? 

2* Why is the brain important to our five senses? 

D. Activities 

1. Use color blind tests, 

2. Blindfold game - collect objects that are hard to identify. Blindfold a 
child. Have them take turns identifying objects by feeling, smelling and 
hearing. 
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3 , Loop a rubber band over door knob. Pull it and pluck it with your finger. 
You see the rubber band vibrate back and forth and hear the sound. Vibra- 
tion is what makes the sound. Further experiment , put rubber band over 
various size boxes and listen to the different sounds. 



2l. What do you hear? A listening game - the teacher stands in the back of 
the room and has the children close their eyes. She makes various sounds 
and has the children identify the sounds. Example: Cutting paper with 



scissors, drop a pin, crumple paper, use sand blocks, etc, 



5. What do you smell? Blindfold the child and have him identify different 
things by smelling. Example: perfume, peanut butter, pepper, shoe polish, 

apple, leather. 



6 . What do you taste? Blindfold the child and have him identify different 
foods . 



7. Try this experiment. Blindfold 
the child and place an apple under 
his nose. Then give him a bite 
of a potato. He will think that 
he is eating an apple. (Note to 
teacher: This shows that taste 

and smell are closely related.) 



8 . Place objects in a bag and have 
children identify them by feeling 
and touching. Then have them 
draw a picture of what they think 
they felt. 




9 . 



An experiment on reflex action. 
Blindfold a child and touch him 
with an ice cube 



on 



the underside of his 



arm. You will note 
that he pulls his 
arm away quickly 
before he says any- 
thing. (Note to 
teacher: The sensory neurons 

of his skin flashed nerve impulses 
to his spinal cord causing the re- 
flex action and then to his brain 
causing him to speak.) 



Qiaphram— IJ 
Lens 







10. Compare the two pictures presented here, 

11. Discuss the care of the sense organs. 
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E. Instructional /lids 



1. Color blind test. 

2« Chart showing spinal cord. . ... . 

3. Record: The Five Senses , Rowmar Records (10515 Burbank Blvd., North) , 

Hollywood, California . 

4. Filins: 

f 

See Better: Healthy Eyes 

Hear Better: Healthy Ears 
Our Senses: What They Do For Us 

Available from the University of Illinois Film Rental Service. 

5. Filmstrips: 

Using Your Senses , Filmstrip of the Month Club 
You and Your Senses : 

You and Your Eyes 

You and Your Ears 

Your Senses of Smell and Taste 

Your Sense of Touch 

Available from Encyclopedia Britannica Films. 

F. Resources 



For Teachers and Students: 

1. Gans, Roma, and Branley, Franklyn. Let >3 Read and Find Out Science 
Books . New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co.: 

Find Out By Touching 

Flash. Crash, Rumble, and Roll 

Follow Your Nose 

High Sounds. Low Sounds 

The Listening Wal k 

Look At Your Eyes 

My Five Senses 

My Hands 

Your Skin and Mine 

2. Goldsmith, Use. Anatomy for Children . New York: Sterling Publish 
ing Co., Inc., 1964. 

3. Gruenberg, B. C., and Gruenberg, S. M. The Wonderful Story of You . 
Garden City, N. Y.: Garden City Books, I960. 
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if# Keen, Martin. The How and Why Wonder Book of the Human Body . 

New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1961. 

5. Navarra, J. G., and Zafforoni, J. Today's Basic Science . New York: 
Harper and Row, Inc., 1967* 

6. Schneider, Leo. You and Your Senses . New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, Inc., 1956. 
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LESSON THREE i| 

II 

1 1 : 

THE SKELETAL SYSTEM AND MUSCLES | ! ! 

Concept : The bones and muscles interact and give the body its shape and form. j!, 

A. Content 

1. 206 bones of different sizes and shapes form the body skeleton and protect 
important parts within the body. 

2. The skeleton is the framework of the body; it provides support. 

3. Movement would be impossible without a skeleton. 

I 

i, 

4. Bones change as they grow. j 

a. As bones grow longer, we grow taller and bigger. 

b. As bones grow thicker,, they can support more weight. 

5. Bones consist of three main layers: the periosteum (tough outer layer), 

the compact bone (the second layer which is the strong part of the bone) j 

and the marrow (spongy inner layer). 

Sponc|t( Bone orhoii/rou) 




DIAGRAM SHOWING COMPOSITION OF HUMAN BONE 
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6. Babies’ bones are soft because they’re made mainly of gelatin. 

7. Minerals make bones grow harder, as we grow older. 

8. A. joint is a place where bones come together. 

9. The skull is composed of many bones joined together, and its main function 
is to protect the brain. 

10. The backbone consists of a series of small, hollow cylinder-shaped bones 
called vertebrae. 

a. These bones are flexible and permit movement. 

b. The hole in the middle of the vertebrae is for the spinal cord, which 
leads to the brain. 

11. The rib cage consists of the backbone, th ribs, and the chest bone 
(sternum). 

a. Its main function is to protect the lungs and heart. 

b. Movement of the rib cage aids in breathing. 

12. The skeletal system consists of all bones in the body, their connecting 
cartilage and ligaments. 

13. Muscles are attached to the skeleton and some are found within the walls 
of many inner body parts, (For example; the heart, the diaphragm, the 
walls of the intestines.) 

14. Muscles shape the body, protect and move bones. 

15. They move materials through the body (for example, food in the stomach 
and intestine is moved along by muscles). 

16. Muscles are stringy fibers found 
together in clusters. 

17. At the ends of muscles are tendons 
which connect muscles to bone, skin 
or other tissue. 

18. Muscles work together and change 
size and shape as they cause 
movement. 

19. Muscles get bigger and stronger 
by repeated use, 

20. All the muscles of the body and 
their tendons make up the 
muscular system. 
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THE SKELETON 
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B. Vocabulary 

1. skeleton - framework of the body (bones = periosteum, marrow) 

2. marrow - material filling inner space within a bone 

3. backbone - spinal column 

4. vertebra ~ one bone of the series that forms the backbone 

5. cartilage - a tough elastic substance that forms parts of the body 
skeleton 

6. ligament ~ a thick cord of tough, stringy tissue that holds bones 
together 

7. ribs — curved bone 3 of chest connected to backbone and breastbone 

8 . rib cage - is made up of bones of the chest 

9. skull - the bones surrounding the brain and protecting it 

10. muscle - body tissue that can contract- or get shorter, in order to 
move different parts of the .body 

11. tendon - a tough cord of thick tissue uniting a muscle with another 

part of the body (for example: to a bone). 

12. diaphragm - dome shaped muscle attached to lower rib3 
C. Introductory Discussion 

1. What would we all look like without bones? 

2. In what ways do your bones help you? 

3. How do your bones change as you grow? 

4. What experiences have you had with broken bones? 

5. Is the skull just one bone? How do you know it is not? (moveable - 
lower jawbone) 

6. What is your rib cage? 

7. Does your backbone .feel the same as the bones in your arms and 
legs? 

8. Why is it so important to have bones to shield and protect the heart 
and brain? 



> 




9. What covers bones? (muscles and skin) 
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10. How do muscles help you? 

11. How do muscles work? 

D. Activities 

1. Have children observe movements of a baby and report findings with the 
class. 

2. Trace outline of child on a large sheet of paper and fasten to bulletin 
board. Have children collect pictures of bones, muscles, and other 
organs and attach to outline. 

3. Bring in cooked and cleaned bones or bones from butcher. Saw bones 
into halves and examine layers with magnifying glass. 

4. Put one chicken leg bone in jar of water and another in jar of 
vinegar. Leave soaking for one week. Vinegar dissolves calcium in 
bone. The bone becomes rubbery, similar to an infant's. (Shows how 
important minerals are to make bones strong.) 

5. Have children find examples of hinge joints by moving fingers, 
wrists, knees, and ankles, etc. 

6 0 Demonstrate a ball and socket joint (Example: shoulder and hip). 

7. Children should examine their upper arm, lower arm, and finger to • 

tell how many bones they feel in each. 

8. Have a child stand with his back to the wall to demonstrate that 
backbones are curved (S-shaped) . 

9. As a child bends have him feel how his backbone moves. 

10. Place hands on your ribs. Breathe deeply and notice expansion and 
contraction of rib cage. Trace with hand ribs from backbone to 
chest. 

11. Have children feel a few of the many bones (more than 200) and 
muscles (more than 600) there are in the body. 

12. To hear, a muscle working, listen to heartbeat (with stethoscope or 
rolled paper); to feel muscles working, take pulse, 

13. Either look in mirror or feel face with hand. Notice muscular 
changes when you smile, frown, etc. 

14. To demonstrate how muscles work in pairs , clasp upper arm while 
bending lower arm. 

15. Invite a doctor to discuss bones and muscles with class. 



lA, Discuss pcsm, "Pondering Points on Posture.” 

Pondering Poluitg ^n Posture 

It* s always so hard to remember 
To sit tall and straight in nsj seat. 

far as that goes, I don't eee me 
To^dr 41.1 really look neat. 



I stretch and slump down jsleepy , 

1 move and reach out with my toes; - 
Hjr neck has a strange prickly feeling 
1 fy back hurts; I lock at the rows 
Of children all sitting and working— 

I'm tired of all this, goodness knows. 




1*11 just lean on ny elbow a while new. 

And play that ny pencil 1 © a star: 

It tape out a rhythm and takes a 4s$p bow— 

Its fame has spread near and spread far! 

There must be a way to sit still 

That lets me forget how I feel. \ 

Holding stiff is not really the answer— 

I can't stay like that, it 'a not real! 



I'll relax and be sure I don't sprawl. 

No crossed lege, rounded shoulders or leaning 
I know that won't help me at all! 

Ny seat's meant for sitting: I'll use it, 

Ky feet will be flat on the floor 
Hy bones and ny muscles will grow right 
My breathing just right, and there's more: 

I won't feel so tired when I'm finished 
I'll feel great when S go out that door! 



E, Instructional Aids 
l Urn I 

Muscles and Bones of the Body . Coronet Films, 

Posture Habits . Coronet Films. 

Filmstrips: 

Introductory Physiology Series: The Bones and Muscles . McGraw- 
Hill, 1968. 

Study Prints: 

Parts of the Body . Encyclopedia Brltannica, Ho. 5900. 
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F. Resources 



For Teachers: 

1. Byrd, Oliver E., Neilson, Elizabeth A. , and Moore, Virginia D. 

^ Health . River Forest, Illinois: Laidlaw, 1966, Ch. 7 » 

2. Smith, Herbert A., Blecha, Milo K., and Sterning, John. Science_3. 
River Forest, Illinois: Laidlaw, 1966. 

Tor -Students : 

1. Glemser, Bernard. All About the Human Body . Eau Claire, Wisconsin: 
E. M. Hale & Co., 1958, 

2. Keen, M. The How and Why Wonder Book of the Human. Body . New York: 
Grosset & Dunlap, 1961. 

3. McGovern, Ann. The Question and Answer Book About the H uman Body. 

New York: Random House, 1965. 

4. Schneider, Herman, and Nina. How Your Body Works . New York: William 
R. Scott, Publishers, 1962. 



LESSON FOUR 



THE C TB.CULfi.TORY SYSTEM 



Concept : 



The circulatory system supplies our body with needed materials, and 
carries away materials not needed. 



k, Content 

1. Our circulatory system consists of the heart and three different kinds 
of blood vessels called veins, arteries and capillaries. 

2. The heart pumps the blood; the blood vessels carry blood to aUparts 
of the body, bring food and oxygen, and take away c 

other waste materials. 

o The blood is pumped out of the heart until it goes into tiny tubes 

3 ‘ (blood vessel^Tall over the body. The blood takes food and oxygen 

for all the living parts of the body and picks up Y aSte b ”!^ e r^ n ^her 
eluding waste gas (C0 2 ). Then it floifs through veins, back to another 

pump in the heart. 

4. Let us take some parts of the body and trace a tiny drop tlood as 
it is b eing delivered to and passes through that part of the body. 

a. Lungs. The blood is sent from the heart to the lungs, where waste 
g as\s dropped off and fresh oxygen is picked up. The blood 
back to another one of your heart pumps, and starts a second trip 

around your body. 

b. Kidneys. The blood goes to the kidneys, where waste^cell material 
is dropped off that was picked up from other parts of the body, 
along with some water, making urine that will be. stored in the 
bladder until it passes from the body when we urinate, 

c. Intestines . The blood goes to the tiny tubes of the intestine to 
pick up digested food, 

d. Bones. The blood flows to a leg bone where it leaves some 
materials needed for making bones. 



e. Skin. -The blood now flows to all parts of the skin. Here i 
leaves food material and oxygen for your skm cells while at the 
same time, the blood picks up waste gas and waste cell material. 

(Mention protection). 



f. Liver. The blood also flows to the liver and 
* which is stored to use in the future. If you 
in a few minutes this blood will pick up food 
send it to the rest of your body. 



leaves food material 
are working hard, 
from the liver and 
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a. Stomach Muscles. On another trip, this blood flows tothe stomach 
s muscles to give them the needed food and oxygen. Again the blood 
picks up mite cell material and waste gas from the stomch muscle 

cells. 

h. Sweat Gland. In yet another trip the blood flowsinto sweat-glands 
in the skin where it leaves water and cell waste to be sent ou 
through pores in the skin. 

5. Thousands of drops of blood add up to 4 quarts ^L^thout'ever 
this blood passes through all living parts of the body ^-° u * ®^ er 
stopping. The blood not only does a bigjob in the par 
mentioned, but all other parts of the body as well. The work of 

blood is never finished. 



6. 4 drop of blood is never the same from one second to the next as it 
flows past billions of cells, 

7 ; In one place it picks- up oxygen and gives off waste. In another 
place it picks up waste gas and gives off oxygen. 

8. Blood is. very busy in a very busy body as it travels thousands of 
times every day . 



B. V ocabulary 

oxygen 

circulatory 

kidneys 

urine 

bladder 

gland 



intestine 

digested 

waste 

liver 

cell 



C. Introductory Discussion 

1, Why does your heart beat? (pump) 

2. What do we call the tiny tubes that carry blood? 



3. What jobs does the blood do? 

4. What happens to our blood supply if we keep donating blood year 
after year? 



- 5, How do we help keep our blood healthy? 



6. Does our brain need blood too? 

7. Where does the brain get its oxygen? 

D. Activities 



1. Fill four one-quart containers full of water. Add red food coloring 
to each quart. This will show the children how much blood is in 

their bodies. 



« 
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2. Use a plastic human body with all its parts and explain the traveling 
of blood to the various parts. 

3. Learn .more about the blood by getting materials for your room* . En- 
courage children to use library and learning center on the subject. 

4. Assign each child to a different part of the body. Have them pretend 
that they are that part in giving their report to the class, telling 
what the blood does for them. 

5. Fill a balloon with water, leaving the top open. Now squeeze the 
balloon hard. The water comes out in a spurt. This will give you 
some idea of how the blood is squeezed out of the heart. 

E . Instructional Aids 



Film: 

Human Body — The Circulatory System . Available from the Audio Visual 
Service, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 

Charts : 

Illustrating blood circulation. 

F. Resources 



For Teachers and Students: 

1. Grlemser, Bernard. All About the Human Body . Eau Claire, Wisconsin: 
E. M. Hale & Co., 1958. 

2. Schneider, Leo. The Story of Your Circulatory System . New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1958. 

3. Spingarn, Natalie D. To Save Your Life . Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co., 1963, pp. 122-134. 

4. Weart, Edith L. The Story of Your Blood . New York: Coward & 
McCann, i960. 
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LESSON FIVE 

THE RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 



Concept : The respiratory system supplies our body with oxygen and gets rid 

of carbon dioxide. 



/V. Content 

1. We breathe in air and breathe it out again every minute of every hour 
all day and all night. 

a. Scientists call breathing respiration. 

b. Breathing out is called expiration. 

c. Breathing in is called inspiration. 

2. We breathe thousands of times per day without thinking about it. 

3. We breathe in air. A.ir is made up of many different gases. 

a. Nitrogen, oxygen and carbon dioxide are the three main gases 
in the air we breathe. 

b. The reason for breathing is to supply oxygen to the body cells 
and at the same time to get rid of the carbon dioxide which is 
produced when food is converted into energy. 

c. The air, made mostly of nitrogen, oxygen and carbon dioxide, 
has no smell or color. It cannot be felt unless it is moving. 

d. A.ir does have weight. This weight acts as pressure on us. 

(1) A.ir pressure pushes air into our lungs when the muscles 
of the chest make the lung space larger. 

(2) The pressure also helps oxygen to leave the lungs and go 
into the blood. 

4. When we breathe the air passes through the nose and/or the mouth. 
Breathing through the no3e i3 best for us because it cleans, warms 
and adds moisture to the air. 

5 . The air passes from the throat to the trachea (windpipe) . The 
trachea is like a tube and is about 4 inches long and an inch wide. 

6. The end of the trachea divides into two tubes 5 one goes to the 
right and the other to the left. Each of these tubes leads into 
a part called a bronchus . (Bronchi means two.) 
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7. Each bronchus divides into several branches and these enter the lungs. 

8. The lungs are protected by the rib cage, 

9. There are two lungs - a left and a right. 

10. Muscles control expansion and contraction of the lungs for breathing 
in and out. 

B. Vocabulary 

respiratory pressure 

respiration moisture 

expiration (exhale) trachea 

inspiration (inhale) bronchus 

lungs bronchi 

C. Introductory Discussion 

1. What is air? 

2. How many times do we breathe per day? 

3. What is the nose good for? 

4. What makes us breathe faster at some times than others? Why? 

5. Why do we need air pressure? 

6. Why are muscles needed in breathing? 

7. Do we think about when to inhale and when to exhale? 

D. Activities 

1. Use a paper or plastic bag to show the breathing process, 

2. Have a child run around the playground once. Show the difference 
in breathing rate as opposed to the rest of the children in a reste 



3. Have a child breathe on a piece of glass to show that the air we 
exhale contains moisture. 

4. Obtain charts showing respiratory system. Have children identify 
various part3, 

E. Resources 

For Teachers: 



1. Topeka Public Schools, A Teachers ' Guide for Health and Safety 
Instruction in the Junior and Senior High School, Topeka, Kansas, 



state 



1958 



* o 




2. Heart, Edith L. 
Coward & McCann, 

For Students: 

1. Zim, Herbert S. 
1952. 
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The Story of Your Res piratory System. New York: 
1964. 



What ' sInside_of_Me? Hew York: Wm. Morrow & Co., 
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LESSON SIX 
THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM 



Concept : The digestive system breaks down food into very small pieces 

through physical and chemical processes and enables the body o 

utilize food. 



A., Content 

1. The digestive system consists of the alimentary canal (mouth, 
esophagus, stomach, small intestines and large intestines) plus the 
liver and pancreas. 

2. Digestion is important because 

a. The body cannot use food until it is digested. 

b. Food must be changed from its raw form so that it can be absorbed 
into the blood stream and distributed for nourishment throughout 
the body, 

3. During digestion food is changed from a solid to a liquid by muscles 
churning, crushing and moving substances while digestive juices 
moisten and break them down. 

4. Let us trace what happens to food as it travels through the digestive 
system. 

a. Mouth . Teeth chew, cut and grind food into small pieces which are 
mixed with saliva. The tongue lumps these pieces together so that 
they can be easily swallowed. 

b. Esophagus . Food then passes through a muscular tube called the 
esophagus, which contracts and relaxes to rush food down into the 
stomach. 

c. Stomach . In this sac-like organ, food is churned, while more 
digestive juices are added, 

d. Small Intestines . The greater part of the digestion of food 
takes place in the small intestine. More juices are added and 
the food, which is now in a liquid form, can be used by the body. 
The liquid passes into the bloodstream, 

e. Large Intestine . Semi-solid waste is stored here and finally 
disposed through the anal canal. Liquid waste is eliminated as 
perspiration or urine. 
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5. The blood carries food to cells all over the body to be used for energy, 
repair and growth, 

6. Good eating habits are important, 

a. ft good appetite helps us enjoy and eat enough food, 

b. The digestive system works better if it works regularly with rest 
in between and if mealtimes are calm, 

c. Food must be chewed well for proper digestion. 

B, Vocabulary 

digestive system intestines (small and large) 

digestion anal canal 

esophagus urine 

stomach 

saliva 

C, Introductory Discussion 

1. Why does the body need to digest food? 

2. How does digestion begin in the mouth? 

3. What happens to food as it travels through the digestive system? 

4. How can good eating habits affect digestion? 

D, Activities 



1. Eramine with class a chart of the digestive system. 

2. Experiment to show how esophagus pushes food down into stomach. 

Have one child stand upside down while a friend feeds him candy. 

He will be able to chew and swallow in this position. 

3. Experiment to show how churning process in stomach speeds digestion. 
Place a piece of hard candy into small covered jars filled with 
equal amounts of water. Rock one steadily and let other stand. 

Candy that was moved dissolved more quickly just as swishing food in 
liquid within stomach dissolves faster, 

4. Write play or act out skit about a child who is emotionally upset 
and how this affects appetite and digestion. 
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5. Read and discuss the following poem: 

Digestion Turns This Into That 

Do you think that it’s ever so simple 
To eat a good steak and grow strong? 

If you do, you had better just listen 
And find out how much you are wrong! 

Every bit of your sturdy young body, 

All the parts you can see, and inside. 

Are made up of very small sections 
Called CELLS: in your bones, on your hide! 

Now the reason for chewing your steak well 
Is the taste — I knew you’d say that! 

But I’m going to tell you some more now 
About everything under your hat. 

Cells could never use lettuce or ice cream — 
You’d always just sit where you sat! 

So you can move quickly, develop and grow. 
Your food must be chopped, then dissolved: 
Thank goodness you chew and you swallow 
And have a good stomach to help: 

It grinds up your spinach and carrots 
With juices and mixes it well: 

It changes that hot dog to GLUCOSE, 

Then sends that to every small cell! 

Your blood runs a pick-up and drop-off 

To carry the usable food 

To each little cell in your body. 

No matter what day, or your mood. 

E. Films 



1. Digestion in Our Bodies . Coronet Films. 

2. Your Food . Encyclopedia Britennica Films. 
F. Resources 



For Teachers: 

1. American Medical Association, Today’s Health Guide , the Association, 
1965, Part III. 

2. Byrd, 0. E., Neilson, E.A,, and Moore,, V. D. Health , Book 4. River 
Forest, Illinois: Laidlaw Brothers, 1966, pp. 139 = 141. 

3. Lawrence, T. G., Clemenser, J. W., Burnett, R. W. Your Health and 

Safety . New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 19&3* Ch. 10. 
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For Students: 

1. Keen, Martin. The How and Why Wonder Book of the Human Body . 

New York: Gross et and Dunlap, 1961, 

2. McGovern, Ann. The Question and Answer Book About the Human Body , 
New York: Random House, 1965. 

3. Schneider, Herman, and Schneider, Nina. How Your Body Works . 

New York: William R. Scott, Inc.., 1958. 
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LESSON SEVEN 
THE REPRODUCTIVE SYSTEM 



Concept : 



The life cycle of every living organism is: birth, growth a 

maturation, reproduction, aging, and death. Reproduction of 
organisms of the same species is a process of creation. Lite 
reproduces life of its own kind. 



Introduction 

This part of the lesson is intended to Provide teachers ^h basic in- 
formation on the subject and how to teach it. The lesson is divided into 

three sections: 

a 0 Plant Reproduction 

b. Animal Reproduction 

c. Human Reproduction 

The teacher is advised to teach each section separately from ^formation 

continuity should not be lost. Preceding each section ^a°nal £^tion 
is presented so that teachers may have ready access to aetailed informa 

It is very important that teachers understand the content well before 
attempting to teach this lesson. Another consideration is ^ability of^ 
content to the general level of maturation of children. +n * 

perhaps centering on pregnancy of a mother or birth of a a y, : may children 

discussion of how babies are born. The teacher should recognise 
are not always interested in all the details of fertilization and bir . 
simple question, "What do you mean?" by the teacher may help her p - 

spective and enable her to answer children's questions. S ™ p ^' + -Z’ f thi g' 
and good taste are prerequisites for effective teaching. The authors of this 
program recommend that teachers familiarize themselves vuth the content and 
vocabulary of this lesson. Reading of the reference mterxais ” ^ed b7‘ 
Especially helpful for teachers and parents are the P^PM-^ 3 .^Education " 
the Illinois Social Hygiene League entitled: Beginning > 

and "Techniques for Teachers in Sex Education." 



Vocabulary 

1. A cell is the smallest unit of living matter. Every plant, every animal 
and every human being is made up entirely of cells. 

2. Asexual reproduction is cell division or fission. 

3. Sexual reproduction is when the reproductive cells, the egg and sperm, 
unite to form new life. 

4. Male is the one that carries the sperm cells. 
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Vocabulary (correct) 

5. Female is the one that carries the egg cells. 

6. Testicles are the two organs suspended in the scrotum or sac on the out- 
side of the male which produce the sperm cells. 

7. Penis is the male organ that discharges both the urine and the sperm fluid 
( semen) • Discharge of the sperm and urine cannot take place at the same 
time. 

8. Semen is the fluid which carries the sperm cell. 

9. Ovary is the organ in the body of the female which produces the cells. 
Also, it is the enlarged lower part of a flower 1 s pistil. 

10. Uterus is the special place where the baby grows. It is also called the 
womb. 

11. Vagina is the special passageway leading from the uterus to the outside 
of the body. The vagina muscles stretch to allow the baby to move 
through. 

12. Menstruation . Approximately once in every 28 days an egg leaves the ovary. 
The uterus is ready to receive this egg. In the uterus a soft, spongy 
lining develops along the interior walls, and the blood vessels take on an 
extra supply of blood. This lining and blood will provide a comfortable 
p la ce for the egg to grow. If fertilization of the egg does not take 
place this blood and lining is not needed. The extra blood trickles out, 
along with bits and pieces of the unused lining, through the opening of 
the vagina. This process is called menstruation. 

13 „ Fertilization is when the sperm cell and the egg unite. 

14. External fertilization is when the sperm and egg cell unite outside of 

the female body. Example: turtles and some fish. 

15. Internal fertilization is when the sperm and the egg cell unite inside 
the female body. 

16. Umbilical cord is the cord that is formed from blood vessels and carries 
the needed nourishment from the placenta to the baby. It is connected 
to the baby at the navel. 

17. Placenta is a spongy mass of blood vessels formed in the uterus to 
nourish the developing baby. It is attached by the umbilical cord. 

18. Navel is where the umbilical cord was connected to the unborn baby. You 
may call it your "belly button." 

19. Pregnant is a woman who carries a developing unborn baby in her uterus. 

20. Embryo is an unborn human or animal or plant in the early stages of its 
development. In plants, it is still within the seed case; in humans and 
animals it is still within the egg or the body of its mother. 
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Vocabulary (cont'd) 

21. Breasts make the milk that feed a baby. Nursing or breast-feeding is the 
way some mothers feed their babies. 

22. Reproduction is the producing of babies of the same kind. 

23. Mating is when a male and female come together in order to reproduce. 

24. Mammal is an animal that has breasts to feed its young. The word mama 
or mother comes from this word. 



A.. Plant Reproduction 



Teacher Background : 

a. Seeds . The main parts of a seed are the seed coat, the embryo, 
and the stored food. The protective cover is the seed coa.. The y 
is a developing plant. It consists of tiny leaves, stem, and r 
The cotyledon© is where the food is stored. 



A. seed grows into a. new plant like the parent plant, 
across that seeds have little plants inside of them. 



Get the idea 



b. A. fruit is a ripened ovary, or the female reproductive organ of 
the flower^ It contains ovules. When they are fertilized the ovules 
become seeds. This process of fertilization is called P^aatim* 
can be done by insects, and wind that carry pollen from 
another, or from the male part to the female part of the app * , P > 
cucumbers, acorns, a kernel of corn, etc. The fertilized 
what become seeds. 



c. 



A. runner is a slender stem that takes root along the ground thus 



producing new plants. 



d. A shoot from one tree or plant fixed in a slit in another tree or 
plant to grow there as a part of it is called grafting . 

e. The small beginning of a flower, leaf, or branch is called a bud. 



f . A small shoot cut from a plant to grow a new plant is called a 
cutting . 

In plants asexual reproduction takes place when a plant is produced 
without a seed such as a runner, or in using a cutting. 



1. Content 



Plants reproduce new plants like themselves in mny diff* ways. 
Examples: seed, pollinization, runners, buds, grafting, and from 

cuttings . 
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2. Introductory Discussion 

a. Discuss ways in which plants are made or reproduced (seeds, runners, 
buds, grafting, and from cuttings) . 

b. Discuss the fact that all seeds have embryos which reproduce plants 
like themselves. 

c. Why does a bean plant and not a com plant grow from a bean seed? 

d. What things must plants have in order to grow? (Food, water, and 
air.) 

e. What other things help plants grow? (Temperature, sunlight.) 

f. Discuss how seeds contain food for the new plants. 

3. Activities 



a. Give each child a lima bean seed that has been soaked in water over- 
night. Show children how to split the seed. Have them locate the 
new plant embryo, tiny leaves, stem, roots, and the outer skin or 
seed coat (this will peel off) . Show them where the plant food is 
stored. 

b. Plant a marble, a stone, etc., and several seeds. Water daily and 
find out which of these things grow. 

c. Experiment with cuttings - ivy, coleus, and geranium. Experiment 
with tubers. Plant a piece of potato that has several eyes in a 
large pot. Little potatoes will grow in the soil. The eyes of ^ 
the potato are embryos. Spring is the best time for this experi- 
ment. Observe an onion sprouting, or plant spring bulb3. Observe 
the lima beans’ growth in several ways. Plant them in sand, soil, 
and water (roll a blotter or a paper towel to fit inside a glass, 
place beans between the glass and the paper, fill the glass "with 
water to just below the seeds.) Vary light and water conditions of 
those beans planted in the sand and water. 

d. Have the children make and keep diaries of their experiments. 

e. Experiment with asexual reproduction by cutting off a 3tem of a 
coleus plant. Put the cutting in water. Place dark paper around 
the glass, and place the glass in sunlight. Take the paper off 
in a week and note the roots which have developed and you have a 
new plant ready to be planted in dirt. 

f. Experiment with the growing of mold. This is another example of 
asexual reproduction. You could use bread. Note the growth of 
the mold. 

g. Have a child pick out any vegetable and have him trace it from the 

seed cycle to the dinner table. Example: ”1 am a dill pickle. 

Let me tell you what I’ve been through since I started as a 
cucumber seed.” 
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h. Have children collect as many different types of seeds as they can 
find. Observe difference, mount, and label. 

i. Report on how seeds travel. 

j. Draw diagrams showing the seed cycle. 

k. Make pictures using different seeds. 

E. Animal Reproduction 

Teacher Background: 

The simplest form of creating life is done by asexual reproduction. 

If water was taken from a pond and looked at under a microscope one 
see tiny organisms reproduce simply by splitting themselves m two. ^ is 
may happen several times a day. Each time it does happen there are owo 
complete organisms in place of one, each organism is exactly like the one 
from which it came. This process of reproduction by splitting is cal e 
fission . The amoeba and paramecium are only two examples of this kin o 
reproduction . 

Sexual reproduction - external. Fish may lay eggs in or out of the 
water. A female fish lays a huge number of eggs and any male fish can 
fertilize them by discharging its sperm cells. 

When a female frog is ready to lay its eggs a male pours out sperm 
cells. The eggs and the sperm cells go into the water at the same time 
and most of the egg 3 become fertilized. The baby tadpoles hatch about 
nine days later. 

Sexual reproduction - internal. In birds fertilization takes place 
inside the female's body. The eggs are laid and the embryo develops 
until the baby is ready to hatch. The chicken's egg takes about 21 days 
to hatch. Hatching eggs in an incubator is a good experience for 
children at any grade level. There are many good books and pamphlets 
available. 

In mammals, fertilization takes place inside of the female's body. 

All female mammals have regular times when one or more ripe eggs leave 
the ovaries. If the egg is fertilized it passes into the uterus where 
it becomes attached to the wall and begins to develop. 

Mice have four-day cycles in which a batch of eggs may be fertilized. 
Cows have twenty-one day cycles. Dogs have semiannual cycles, usually 
in the spring and fall. The number of eggs produced in different mammals 
varies. In horses, cows , elephants, and monkeys usually only one egg is 
produced, therefore only one offspring. In dogs and cats it varies. 

Cats may have from four to six kittens. Mice may have eight baby mice. 

Once an egg is fertilized gestation begins. The time of gestation for 
a mouse is 19 days, dogs and cat 3 take 63 days, a cow takes 9 s months, 
and an elephant takes one year and 8 months. In the case of humans the 
period is nine months. 
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In mammals a change takes place in the uterus each time an egg leaves 
the ovary. The interior walls of the uterus develop a spongy lining. This 
lining helps form the placenta. The blood vessels take on an extra supply 
of blood. The uterus is making a comfortable place for the egg to grow 
ii'to a baby. The baby receives its food and oxygen from the blood of the 
mother. These important elements (food and oxygen) are carried to the 
baby through a cord of blood vessels called the umbilical cord. This cord 
connects the placenta to the baby’s abdomen at the navel. All female 
mammals have milk glands and are able to feed their young after they are 
born. 

Many animals have a fixed routine of mating. Many female animals after 
mating are left alone to care for their young. In the case of some species 
the young are born and must care for themselves right from the beginning. 



1. Content 

Animals reproduce new animals like themselves in different ways. 

a. Asexual 

b. Sexual - male sperm cells and the female egg cell unite. 

(1) External fertilization takes place outside the body. 

(2) Internal fertilization takes place inside the body. 

2. Introductory Discussion 

a. Discuss asexual reproduction and fission. 

b. Discuss, by using pictures and books, the fertilization of fish 
and frog eggs. 

c. Discuss the fact that all living animals start as an egg and re- 
produce their own kind. Bring out the fact that fertilization is 
the meeting of the male sperm cell with the female egg cell. 

d. What animals do you know of that hatch from eggs? 

e. Do all eggs hatch? No. Only eggs that have been fertilized. 

f. Explain how mammals grow from an egg cell inside the mother’s 
body. 

g. Where do baby mammals grow before they are bom? 

h. Where do baby mammals get their milk after they are born? 
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3. Activities 



a. For an experiment in asexual reproduction in animal life, get a jar of pond 
water and observe the paramecia under a microscope. You will see the or- 
ganisms swimming around. Observe the splitting in half of the organisms. 

This process is called fission. If unable to secure pond water, you could 

show pictures of this process, 

b. You could also show pictures of corals. Find 
pictures that show the budding process. A 
swelling of growth develops in the old organism. 
Soon it breaks off and becomes a new organism 
of exactly the same type. This is asexual re- 
production by budding. 





c. Using pictures explain how frog or toad eggs 
are fertilized. If possible, obtain frog eggs 
and observe the stages of development. 

d. Find books which have pictures showing differ- 
ent kinds of fish eggs. Discuss reproduction 
and growth of these fish. Point out that when 
the eggs are fertilized the fish go their 
separate ways and the baby fish after they 
hatch must take care of themselves. 
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e. Have the children look at different types of 
cells under the microscope. 

f. Have each child write a report on his favorite 
mammal. 

g. Divide the children according to their in- 
terests and have them report on the life cycles 
of birds, reptiles, fish, amphibians, and 
mammals. 




FERTILIZED EGG OF CHICKEN 



h. Hatch chicken eggs. Obtain a commercial in- 
cubator. Read directions carefully. Candle 
eggs or use pictures to observe growth of the 
embryo . 

i. Have the children keep a picture diary showing 
how the chicken embryo develops. 

j. Show the children as many pictures of animal 

mothers and babies as possible. Give the 
proper names of the male, female, and the 
young. (Example: Cat: male-tom; female- 

pussy; young-kitten.) 



k. Tell the story of how baby mammals start. How long it takes before they can 
be bora. Explain that each mammal is born in a membrane sac. The mother 
animal has the instinct to remove the sac, usually with her teeth. She then 
bites the umbilical cord. By licking with her tongue she starts the breathing 
process. 
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EXTERNAL SEX ORGANS 



VULVA 



PENIS 



SCROTUM 



C. Human Reproduction 



Teacher Background: 

Both males and females have parts inside their bodies which help them 
to produce babies. These parts are called sex organs. 

The sex organs in the female include the ovaries which make the eggs 
and the uterus where the baby grows. 

Every month an egg leaves one of the ovaries and travels down a tube 
leading to the uterus. The uterus has developed a spongy lining and an 
extra supply of blood has been made ready to feed the baby, . Now the egg 
is ready to begin to grow into a baby, but only if it is joined by some- 
thing very important called a sperm which comes from the father’s body. 

The sex organs of the male include the testicles which make the sperm 
cells. The sperm cells leave the father’s body through the penis. 

The tiny egg cell from the mother’s body and the tiny sperm cell from 
the father’s body unite. They become one new cell called a fertilized 
egg. It is this fertilized egg that becomes a baby. 

Questions children might ask: 

a. Where do babies come from? Answer: They grow in a special place 

called the uterus inside the mother’s body. 

b. How do babies 3 tart? Answer: Babies start from a tiny egg that 

is inside the mother’s body (not like a chicken egg). When an 
egg cell inside the mother’s body is joined by a sperm cell from 
the father, a baby will start to grow. Every baby must have a 
mother and a father to furnish both the egg cell and the sperm 
cell. 

c. How does the sperm cell get from the father to the mother? 

Answer: "Folks who care for each other like to be close to each 

other. Husbands and wives often show their caring for each 
other by cuddling close together so their sex organs can fit to- 
gether (make a diagram with your hands) and the sperm can be 
placed right inside the wife’s body,"i 

d. How does the egg grow to oe a baby? Answer: First the egg 
divides into two parts. Then these two parts divide again, they 
keep dividing and this is how the egg grows until the baby is 
ready to be born. Show pictures of the developing human embryo. 
The mother’s body keep3 the baby safe and provides nourishment 
for it. 



‘Fitch, Franklin R., M.D. Beginnings in Sex Education . Chicago, Illinois 
Illinois Hygiene League. 
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e. How does the baby get out of the mother? Answer: After the baby 

has grown for nine months, it is ready to be born. 

has muscles that push the baby out through a passage called 
vagina. This passage can stretch like the neck of a sweater, 
allows the baby to move through it, and thra goes back to v ina 
original shape. The baby usually comes out head first. Th g 
passage is located between the mother’s thighs. 

f. How does the baby begin to breathe? Answer: As soon as the baby 

is bom he gives a little cry. That is the way it starts breathing. 
From then on it can breathe ail by itself. 
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What does a brand new baby eat? Answer: Babies rcay . ^ rom 

their mother’s breasts or they may drink a special milk formu . 



All humans are either male or female and come from parents that are 
also male or female. Cells from both parents unite to form new lite. . 
Use correct terminology for the parts of the body. 



Female - external 

Labia - outside folds of skin 

Urethral - opening for urination 

Anus - opening where waste products 
(feces) leave 

Vagina - opening where sperm enters 
the body and through which a 
baby is bom ■ 

Female - internal 

Ovaries - where the egg cell is 
produced 

Uterus or womb - the special place 
where the baby grows 



Male - external 

Penis - the organ which eliminates 
the urine and ejects the sperm 
cell 

Scrotum - the sac that contains 
the testicles 

Anus - opening where waste prod- 
ucts (feces) leave, . 



Male - internal 

Bladder - container for urine 

Testes - where sperm cells are 
produced 



Bladder - container for urine 



1. Content 

a. All living human beings come from other living human beings. 

b. The male reproductive system is made up of male gonads, or testes 
which are located in a sac, the scrotum, and a tubelike penis. 

c. The female reproductive system is made up of female gonads, or 
ovaries, the oviducts, the uterus, and the vagina. 



FEMALE REPRODUCTIVE SYSTEM 
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d. A. male sperm ce ll must unite with an egg cell inside of the female 

body in order for a baby to grow. Mote to the teacher : If the 

children ask, you may say that: Only when the male and female 

bodies are joined can the egg and sperm combine. 

e. The baby grows in a special place inside the mother’s body called 
the uterus, or womb. 

f . While the baby is growing in the uterus , it gets' its food and 
oxygen through the umbilical cord. After the baby is born the cord 
is not needed any more, so it is cut. 

g. When the baby is ready to be born the muscles of the uterus begin 
to push the baby out through a special opening called the vagina. 
This is the same opening the sperm entered through nine months 
before. 

h. When the baby is bom it gives a little cry and that’s when it 
starts to breathe. 

i. The new baby brings much joy and many responsibilities to the 
family, (A new baby cannot survive without love and care.) 

2. Introductory Discussion 

a. If a pupil announces arrival of a new baby, this is an excellent 
opportunity to start a discussion on human reproduction. If this 
doesn’t happen, ask the question, "Do any of you have a new baby 
brother or sister?" 

b. Discuss the fact that all human beings come from other human 

beings, and that all people are either male or female. Point out 

the likenesses and differences of the two sexes (use diagram and 
transparency: How Girls and Boys Are Alike and Different, TAMA, 
Human Sexuality Program . 

c. Use books and charts listed in teacher’s resources to discuss the 

fact that a male sperm cell must unite with an egg cell inside the 

female body, and to discuss the development of the baby and its 

birth. (Be sure to use proper terminology.) 

d. Discuss how a family changes to meet the responsibilities of giving 
the new baby the care and love it needs (see Unit I, Lesson 4)« 

3* Activities 

a. If some pupil has a new baby at home, invite the mother to bring 
the baby to class. Have the children ask questions about the care 
of the baby and observe the baby’s abilities. 

b. Have the children bring baby pictures of themselves to school. 

Mount them and play a game to see if the children can identify 
each other by these pictures. 
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c. Discuss the fact that mother goes to the hospital to have the baby. 
Use either a toy telephone or a tape recorder to act out phone con- 
versations with mother in the hospital. 

d. Using a doll demonstrate how to hold a baby, bathe a baby, feed a 
baby, and diaper a baby. 

e. Make a scrapbook of pictures showing different things babies can do. 

f. Use charts Beginning the Human Story. A. New Baby in th e Family. 
Discuss as recommended, 

g. Use the following resources to explain the story of human repro- 
duction that is appropriate to your pupils’ age and grade level. 

D. Instructional Aids 



1. Charts: 

a. Friche, Irma B. Beginning the Human Story, A. New Bab y in the Family. 
Glenview, Illinois: Scott Foresman & Co., 1 % 7 • 

b. Make transparencies from the charts contained in this lesson. 

c. TAMA., Human Sexuality Program , Division of Professional Productions, 
Inc., Minneapolis , Minn . , 1967 • 

d. Obtain more detailed charts from science books currently used at 
the junior high school level. 

2. Filmstrips: 

a. Finding Out About Seeds. Bulbs, and Slips , Society for Visual 
Education. 

b . How Seeds Sprout and Grow Into Plants , EBF . 

c. Parts of a Plant . EBF. 

d. Exploring With Science . EBF:. ’’Meet the Plant Family," "Meet the 
Animal Family," "Meet the Human Family," "Different Kinds of 
Animals," "Learning About Mammals," "Learning About Birds," and 
"Learning About Amphibians," 

3. Films: 

a. How Does a Garden Grow , Film Associates of California. 

b. Learning About Flowers , Encyclopedia Britannica Films. 

c. How Plants Reproduce , McGraw-Hill. Available from C.I.C. Film 
Library. 

* i 

d. Wonders of Plant Growth, Churchill Films. Available from C.I.C. 
Film Library. 





e. Mother Hen T s Family, Coronet Films. 



f. Kittens: Birth and Growth , Bailey Filins. 

g. Looking at Mammals-. EBF. Available from C.I.C. Film Library. 

h. Looking at Fishes. EBF. Available from C.I.C. Film Library. 

i. Life Story of the Paramecium , EBF. Available from C.I.C. Film 
Library. 

F.. Resources 



For Teachers: 



1. Ames, Gerald, and Wyler, Rose. The Giant Go] den Book of Biolog y. 
New York: Golden Press, 1961. 



2. Bauer, W. W. Health For All, Jr. Primer, Books I, 
Illinois: Scott Foresman, 1965. 



II, III, Glenview, 



3. Beauchamp, Wilbur L. , and Challand, Helen 
K-3 . Chicago: Scott Foresman, 1961. 

4. Brandwein, Paul F., Cooper, Elizaoeth K. , 

Hone, Elizabeth B. Concepts in Science , 
and World, Inc., 1966. ” 



j, Basic Science Handbook , 

Blackwood, Paul E., and 
New York: Harcourt, Brace 



5. Fitch, Franklin R'. Beginnings in Sex Educat ipn. Chicago, Illinois 
Illinois Social Hygiene League. Pamphlet. 



6. Fitch, Franklin R. Techniques fo r Teachers in Sex Education. Chicago, 
Ill inois: Illinois Social Hygiene League. Pamphlet. 

7. Hobson, Laura. I'm Going to Have a Baby . New York: John Day, 1967. 

S. Mann, Peggy. That New Baby . New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1967. 

9. Navarra, John Gabriel and Zafforoni, Joseph, t oday's Basic Scienc e. 
New York: Harper & Row, 1967. 

10. Power, Jules. How Life Begins . New York: Simon and Schuster, 1965- 



For Students : 

1. Blough, G. 0. Plants Round the Year . New York: Harper and Row, 3959. 

2. Eggleston, Joyce Smith. Things That Grow . Chicago: Melmont 
Publishers, Inc., 195B. 

3. Gruenberg, B. C., and Gruenberg, S. The Wond . egC ul.S tory of How Y ou 
Were Born. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1952. 
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4. Kurain, Maxine W., and Sexton, Anne. Epgs of Things. Hew York: 

G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 1963. 

5. McClung, Robert M. Mammals and How They Live. Hew York: Random 
House, 1963. 

6. Podendorf, Ilia. True Book of Animal Babies . Chicago: Children’s 
Press, 1955. 

7. Selsarn, Millioent E. Animals As Parents . Hew York: William R. Morrow 
and Co., 1965. 

8. Selsarn, Millicent E. Seeds and More Seed s . New York: Harper and Row, 
1959. 

9. University of California Elementary School Science Project, 

Part I: How I Began , A. Comparative Study of the Developmen 

and Chick Einbryos. Berkeley: University of California Pnn g 
Department, 1963 . 

10. VJittram, H. R. Mv Little Brother . New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1963. 
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UNIT FOUR 

HABITS OF HEALTHFUL LIVING 



Introduction 

One of the main objectives of this program is to establish in the learner 
certain habits of living. Cognitive knowledge alone is not enough in c. 
ing this goal. As teachers discuss the content of this unit with t . 
students, they should attempt to develop positive attitudes toward their 
health. Good habits of eating, grooming, and exercise can then be established. 

It is recommended that the four lessons in this unit be introduced and 
emphasized according to the following table: 



L ESSON 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 



TITLE 

Nutrition 

Exercise, Physical Fitness, and 
Rest 

Cleanliness, Clothing and Good 
Grooming 

Safety 



GRADES 

K 1 2 3 U 

X X X E E 

X X X X E 

E E E E E 

E E E E E 
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LESSON ONE 
NUTRITION 



joncept: Food selection must be based on an understanding of general boor 

requirements. 



A., Content 

1. lie need to eat a proper amount of certain foods every day to give Uo 
energy and help us grow. 

a. Some foods build and repair our bodies, e.g., milk, meat, cheese,, 
fish, peanuts - proteins . 

b. Other foods give us energy and keep us warm, e.g., sugar, potatoes, 
com, bread, rice - carbohydrates ; cheese, butter, bacon, milk ; 
olive oil - fats . 

c. Some foods help keep our bodies working properly and help keep us 
well, e.g., carrots, salt, oranges, pumpkins - minerals and 
vitamins . 

d. Water helps carry food through our system. It also helps keep u- 
at just the right temperature. 

2. Review the study of the digestive system developed in Unit Three, 
Lesson Six. 

j> , Eating the foods we need affects our feelings of comfort and energy , 

a. When we eat enough of the foods we need we don’t even think about 
it until it’s time to eat again. 

b. Sometimes we don’t eat enough of the right kinds of foods. 

(1) When this happens, wo may have unpleasant physical feelings 
such as hunger, stomach ache or headache. 

(2) Hunger may keep U 3 from doing our best at play or work; 

* ' feel weak or we can’t think straight. 

(3) Hunger affects the way we get along with others. We i ay not 
feel like doing what we are expected to do; we may ta"k and 
act unpleasantly to those around us. 

c. Sometimes we eat too much food. 

(1) We may then feel uncomfortable for a while. 

(2) We may feel lazy and want to sleep, or we may not want to play 
or work. 
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(3) This may bother others if they want us to work or play. 

(4) We may gradually gain too much weight. 

d. We learn to like and dislike different foods. 

(1) We learn some special tastes from our parents and other people 
who live with us. We learn to like or dislike certain foods 
from our friends and neighbors. We also learn to eat these 
foods in special ways. 

(2) In many areas of the world people learn to like the foods they 

can buy and cook. Examples: cheese in Wisconsin, berries in 

Michigan, rice and fish in China, etc. 

(3) Scientists are finding better ways of processing and preserving 
food. We now can choose from many kinds of food available to 
us almost any time from all over the country and from abroad. 

(a) Different individuals and families like different kinds of 
food. 

(b) Many special skills are used in making food products: 
farming, processing, shipping, cooking, writing books, 
and selling. 

e. We have to help decide for ourselves what foods to eat and how 

much - for our own good health and good feelings. 

(1) We need to learn about foods and digestion. 

(2) We need to learn that different people have different needs 
and can eat different amounts of different foods. 

(3) 4s we learn about our own needs and amounts of certain foods 
we can eat, we develop a better judgment about what foods and 
how much wo should eat. 

4. Whether or not most people in a group are eating enough of the foods 

they need affects the way the group gets along. 

a. If most people are eating well in a family, a school class, a town, 

or a nation, the people are free of worries about food, and this 

helps them to work and play at their best. 

(1) Our parents try to provide enough food and the right foods for 
us to eat. 

(2) Our schools try to teach us what good foods are and how our 
bodies use food. 
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(3) Many people have jobs which have to do with seeing that you get 
the foods you want and need: 

Production and supply 
Community health organizations 
Federal research 

Developments of new food products 
International relations - WHO, FA.O, etc. 

b. If most people in a group don’t have enough food, it’s difficult 
for them to work and play well together. 

c. If most people in a group are in the habit of eating too much, 
the group has other kinds of problems. 

(1) Reduction of energy after meals. 

(2) When people are overweight they find it difficult to work and 
play at their best. 



JU * 



Vo cabulary 



digestion 
cigestive system 
energy 
protoins 
carbohydrates 



fats 

minerals 

vitamins 

physical 

food processing 

preserving 



C, In troductory Discussion 

1. Who decides what you’ll eat? 

2. What reasons does your mother, the cook, the school dietician, or the 
restaurant owner have for selecting various foods? (nutrition and 
appeal) , 

3. First let’s look at foods that are "good for you." What do we mean by 
that? (Develop food groups according to needs for growth and energy. 
This could be done in one lesson or in many, depending on the level of 
the children and intentions of the teacher.) 

4. Do you look forward to eating? 

5. What happens when you are in a hurry? 

6. How do you feel when you come to school without your breakfast? 

7. VThat would happen if you did not eat "good food" for a month? for 
a year? 

Q. What would happen if most people in one town did not eat "good food" 
for a month? for a year? for many year 3 ? 
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9. Are mealtimes always happy times for you? What keeps them from being 
happy? 

10. Do you sometimes eat foods that you really don’t like? What reasons 
do you have for that? 

11. What do you think makes you like some foods best? What do you think 
makes you dislike some foods that are good for you? 

12. How does your body use food for growth and energy? 

13. Do a ll foods do the same things? (Some foods we like to eat are 
largely useless for grovting or energy. Most foods, though, do con- 
tribute to growth and/or give us energy.) 

D. Activities 

1. Start a chart as a group activity showing foods we get from plants; 
vegetables, fruits, grains, etc. Start another chart showing foo s 
we get from animals; meat, poultry, fish and dairy products. 
another one for manufactured foods from plant and/or animal products. 
The children can cut out small pictures to be pasted on the large 
chart. Continue adding from day to day to these charts. 

2. Play 11 cafeteria,” and discuss reasons for choosing various foods. 

3. Start a diorama of a supermarket using cardboard cartons. Again 
children may find pictures to ” stock" or make and cut out drawings. 

Use cardboard for three-dimensional effects of aisles, counters, 
freezers, etc. This also may be added to by the children as the 
unit progresses and they find and make more pictures. 

4. Start a panorama on table top using construction paper, clay - town, 
as well as country - start with farm, ranch, truck garden, city . 
housing, small grocery, supermarket in shopping center, small neighbor- 
hood grocery store. Have children make black and white labels for 
everything. (This could be an on-going project to be added as the 
unit progresses. If interests exist in old-fashioned farm and/or 
country store, encourage 3 ome to find out more and perhaps make 
dioramas of these.) 

5. Field trips to a neighboring farm or food processing plant. 

6. Dramatize the marketing chain; e.g., a farmer raises animals, and 
takes them to market - or has someone else take them; after pro- 
cessing, the meat is delivered to a grocery store and a butcher 
cuts it up into different cuts we use; people buy them and take them 
home; someone prepares the meat for a meal, and a family sits down to 
eat. 

7. Identify the presence of starch in foods. (©.g«* potato will turn 
dark when a few drops of iodine are dropped on the potato.) 
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8, Have children make a study and report on milk-giving animals all over 
the world. 

E. Instructional Aids 
Charts : 

1. The Milk Foundation Education Service Department (28 East Huron Street), 
Chicago, Illinois: 

a. It [ s Always Breakfast Time Somewhere - Wall chart. 

b. K-4 Teaching Suggestions - Leaflets and wall chart. 

2. American Institute of Baking (400 E. Ontario Street), Chicago, Illinois. 

a. Wall chart including four food groups. 

b. Map your food. 

Filmstrips : 

1. Society for Visual Education (1345 Diversey Parkway), Chicago, Illinois: 

a. How Foods Are Used in Your Body 

b. Let * s Stand Tall 



Films : 

1. Why Eat Your Vegetables? Coronet. 

2. Foods That Build Good Health . Coronet. 

3 . Your Food , Young America Films . 

F. Resources 



For Teachers: 

1. Byrd, 0. E., Foster, J 8 C., Bolton, W. ¥., and Niedi*^ S. Hea lth 
Today and Tomorrow . River Forest, Illinois: Laidlaw Brothers, 196°. 

2. Topeka Public Schools. A Teachers 1 Guide for Health and Safety 
Instruction in the Junior High School . Topeka, Kansas: 1967* 

3. Zim, Herbert S. Your Food and You . New York: William Morrow & Co., 
1957. 



For Students: 

1. Follet, Robert. Your Wonderful Body . Chicago: Follet Publishing 

Co., 1961. 
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LESSON TWO 

EXERCISE, PHYSICAL FITNESS AND REST 



Concept: There is a rhythm of movement and rest in our lives which we try 

to understand in terms of individual needs and other Influencing 
factors for optimum growth, development and productivity for each 
person and for society. 



A. Content 

1, People need regular periods of exercise, the practice of using our 
bodies physically, 

a. We can perform a set of exercises which will help develop our 
bodies and keep them in good working order, 

b. We usually think it is more fun to play games in which we walk and 
run to keep our bodies strong and to aid in our physical development, 

c. When we have the proper amount of exercise, we feel well. If our 
bodies are ’'fit,” we are better able to do our best and more 
thoroughly enjoy all kinds of work and play. 

d. Not all people require the same amount of exercise. Not all 
people equally enjoy physical exercise, 

e. It is probably true that most of us do not get as much exercise 
as we should. 

(1) Sometimes we feel lazy about getting started, even though we 
expect to have a good time playing an active game. 

(2) If we aren’t good at certain activities or games, we may not 
look forward to them. 

f. We can help our attitudes toward such activities and games in 
several ways. 

(1) We can get instruction in various physical activities and 
games. 

(2) We can practice the skills needed for success in them. 

(3) We can learn to accept the fact that our skills may not be 
as great as those of others, but we still can enjoy games. 

2. We need regular periods of rest from any activity. 

a. Our need for rest .changes from time to time. 

(l) According to health and general physical condition. 
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(2) According to level of interest. People feel they can continue 
an activity if they are interested in it. 

(3) Sometimes we may be forced to continue an activity beyond a 
sensible time and find that we aren’t doing our best - in fact, 
may do very poorly because of a need for rest or at least a 
change of activity. 

b. Review importance of exercise in relation to circulatory and 
respiratory systems (Unit Three, Lessons Four and Five). Also 
emphasize importance of correct, relaxed, comfortable posture for 
proper development of bones, muscles, breathing, and as a way to 
avoid fatigue. 

3. All people need regular periods of sleep. 

a. Our bodies and our minds need rest. Scientists think that helpful 
chemical changes take place while we are asleep. 

b. Scientists also tell us that our minds, through dreams, help us to 
solve problems and work out our feelings about many things while 
we sleep. We dream briefly only a few times during the night - 
most of the time our minds are resting. 

c. Different people need different amounts of sleep, and one person 
does not always need the same amount. 

d. We need to understand our own requirements for exercj.se, rest and 
sleep and make sensible decisions about getting the amounts of 
each that will help us feel and act our best. 

B. Vocabulary 

physical development (4th grade only) 

exercise 

games 

activity 

condition (3rd and 4th grades) 

C. Introductory Discussion 



1. What do we mean by exercise? 

2. Would you rather touch your toes or play kickball? 

3. What reasons do we have for playing games and doing physical exercises? 

4. What might keep us from doing these things? 

5. How long can you do exercises or play a game? 

6. How often do you need to rest when you are playing hard? 
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7. Is it better to practice a short period of time every day, or all day 
once in a while? e.g., Little League. 

8. Why do we have breaks in games such as football, basketball, hockey, 
etc.? 

9. What other reasons do you have for resting? 

10. Do you feel relaxed and tired after a swim? 

11. Do you ever go on doing something when you don’t want to or you feel 
tired? Do you sometimes have good reasons for keeping on after you’re 
tired? Is it always a good thing to keep on after you’re tired? What 
might happen to you if you keep on doing something too long? How about 
the work or play that you’re doing? 

12. Is good posture important only when you stand? How does the way you 
are sitting affect your feeling of being tired? How does posture 
affect the way your bones and muscles develop? Your breathing? 

13. How much sleep do you usually get at night? (Let’s figure it out. 

When do you ordinarily go to bed? When do you usually get up?) 

14. Who decides when you’ll go to bed? Do you always go right to sleep 
when you go to bed? What things do you usually do just before you 
go to bed? 

15. Who or what wakes you in the morning? Do you always get up when you 
plan to? What happens when you get up earlier than usual? Later than 

usual? 

16. Why do people sleep? Does everyone need the same amount of sleep? 

Do babies, children, young adults, older adults, very old people 
need the same amounts of sleep? How about children your age? Do 
you think there’s a certain number of hours you all should sleep 
every night? 

D, Activities 

1. Have children keep a daily chart of their own sleeping hours. Record 
the time they get up in the morning and the time they go to bed at 
night . 

2. The classroom teacher may work in conjunction with the physical 
education teacher in developing individual physical fitness charts. 
These charts should not be posted in the room or elsewhere as a 
rating chart or scale in any form, 

3. Cut out articles and pictures from magazines to make folders, 
bulletin boards, etc., illustrating good habits for exercise and 

rest. 
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4. Take pictures of individual children who are perforating an exercise, 
such as jumping jacks, push-ups, running, toe touch, leg raisers, etc, 
Put these pictures on a bulletin board. 

5. Children may do individual research projects in a particular area of 
exercise. 



E. Instructional Aids 
Films: 

1. Sleep for Health , Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 

2. Posture Habits, Coronet Films. 



F. Resources 



For Teachers: 



1 , 



Illinois Curriculum Program, Subject Field Series, H ealth 

Plays and Prog rams. Springfield, Illinois: Office of Superintendent 

of Public Instruction, 1965. 



For Students: 

1. Selsam, Millie ent. How Animals Rest . William R. Scott, Inc., 1953* 
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LESSON THREE 

CLEANLINESS. CLOTHING AND GOOD GROOMING 



Concept : 



Regular habits of cleanliness and aPP£°P^ ate dreSS arS mportant 
for our feelings of comfort and well-being. 



A. Content 

1. For our own best feelings and for the sake ' ^lean’and n2t!° 
ourselves dressed appropriately and reasonab / 

a. We bathe and wash regularly and dress according to what we plan 
to do. 

(1) When we go to bed at night we follow cleanliness routines. 

(2) When we get up in the morning or get ready to go somewhere, 
we follow cleanliness routines. 

(3) We wear different kinds of clothing, ^^^fb^eathe^is 
planning to do, where we are going, and what the weauner 

like. 

(4) We feel better if the clothes we wear fit us, and are com- 
fortable and appropriate. 

b. We enjoy associating with others who are neat and clean, and they 
feel that way about us, too. 

c. Keeping ourselves, our clothing, our furnishings our- S 

we use clean and in good repair is one way of helping keep our 

selves healthy (see Unit Five) . 

d. Our communities and our nation are working to combat water and 
air pollution and to encourage programs of conservation 
national resources. 

2. Even though we might start out oioan. vo Jj^fgoii^jwe 

tS^tSTS^- '•££. *£? i«'s .U tight «o -Mr 

yourself and go ahead and get dirty! 

3. Many things influence our taste in dress and grooming: 

a. Different nations have different customs. 

b. Climate is an mportant thing to consider, including weather a 
the moment. 
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c. Even in a certain area, different families may not agree on all the 
details of cleanliness, clothing and grooming. 

d. The resources of the area and the personal resources of the family 
(income) are also important influences. 

e. Within the limits of custom and what is available a person, he 
still has frequent occasion for decision and choice ab 

habits and clothes. 

3. Vocabulary (Grades 3 and 4 only) 



appearance 

influence 

customs 

resources 



appropriate 
occasions 
routines 
associate 
decisions 

C. I ntroductory Discussion 

1. What reasons can you think of for taking a bath? WashingyoOTnand^ 
and face? Changing your clothes? At what tames do you usually to.- 
a bath? wash? change clothes? 

2. How do you go about taking a bath? (If desired, develop a chart on 

blackboard; may also proceed this way with washing hands and .. , 

was hing hair, brushing teeth, trimming nails, eye care, etc.; 

3 . How do you feel when you are clean and neat? Do you always feel 
good about being cleaned up or dressed up? How about when 

gone somewhere for a visit and you're all dressed up and someono 

invites you to play ball? 

4. What did you wear to school today? How do you decide what to wear? 

Does anyone help you decide? Does what y° u P lann ^? ° H „ 

anything to do with what you wear? How about the weather. w do 
it help you decide what to wear? What might you wear to a party. 

5. How do you feel when your clothes fit? How about when your clothes 
are too large or too small? 

6. How do you feel when you haven’t had a bath or washed yourself for 
a longer period than usual? 

7. Do you notice when other people around you look like they haven’t 
had a bath or washed their hair or cleaned up as recently as they 
might have? How do you feel about that? 

8. How do we keep ourselves neat besides the things we do to k eep clean? 
(If necessary, ask questions to bring out clothing fit and r pc. , 
keeping hair clean, brushed, and combed; clean tee 5 rim a ^ c 
toenails and fingernails; clean or polished shoes that fit, etc.; 
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9. When you're at home, what do you do wxth somethrngyouwan-to^throw 

away? At a park? While you're traveling in a oar? At school, vn 
are some of the problems we have because people haven t y 
careful about disposing of waste materials? Ask about air 

pollution. 

10. Do we get all our habits of keeping clean and. (rj S e 

knowing what is good for us? How about people another ^' » ^ 

an example the children have studied, if P '{, th g ame routines 

same kinds of clothes we do? Do you think they follow the same^ ^ 

for keeping clean as you do? Do they usually _ n+Vnn<* thev wear? 

do? Does that have anything to do with the kind of clot g Y 

11. Let's think again about us. Do all of us wear 

How are our clothes alike? How are they different. What can y 
of that makes us choose slight^ different clothes to ™° 0Ut 

people who wear uniforms or costumes to work in. J , mw <j ( > 

kinds of work in which people do wear unixorms or c * „ sonf; o 

you suppose they wear uniforms? Can you ohmk of any 

12. Do you always have exactly what you want to wear at a ^^“Shlt'aL 
Can anyone buy all the clothes he ever would like to have. Wha 
clothes made of? How are clothes made? Where do we get tnese 

materials? 

13. What things do you do to help decide what you'll wear? . ^^icuSv” 
thing you can do regularly to help make sure you have the 

thing you want to wear all ready? Where do you pu y drawers 

when you take them off? How do you put things away in your drawers 

and closet? How do you look for something you don't find right aw*. 

D. activities 

1. With the children, prepare a check list of personal 

Have each keep his own record for a week, set asiae then have tho 
record checked off for a week some time cifter completion of 
and activities. Then have thorn compare their own two check 1 
discuss whether they see any changes, reasons for the c 8 > meals 

List could include bathing, washing hair, ■ washing hands^ b< ® * 

wearing clothes suitable to weather, brushing tee , e . I chart 
students proper way to brush teeth; 3rd and 4th may use or itk.ke 

showing structure of teeth.) 

2. Make a list together of many articles of clothing. Ask 

clothes for different kinds of weather if children do not bring up. 

introduce pictures of people in parts of the world w er ® ' native 
extremes have obviously influenced clothing as Eskimo, c . * 

Bring out that in places where weather changes frequently, people do 
develop different clothing for different weather conditions. Children 
may enjoy cutting out and pasting up pictures of people in varioUu 
clothing;-' from other lands as well as our own. Ihey^irLi.ght be a 
bring in dolls or actual articles of clothing from other lands, 
older children might be able to adjust or make doll clothing to 
illustrate clothing from other lands. If there is enough real clo hing 
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or many dolls , one might have an "Around the World Style Show." Another 
approach to this theme might be to make construction paper cut-outs and 
paste-ups of portraits of people from other lands. Plenty of books and 
pictures showing different dress would be needed. One might use 
material scraps, fur scraps, rickrack, gold thread, etc., to decorate. 

3. Discuss dress-up clothes, ask about special days they might wear very 
different clothing such as Halloween, parading, etc.. Again, have 
pictures of people around the world dressed for special ceremonies, 
holidays, weddings, etc. May pursue this topic in one of the ways 
suggested above, with perhaps a final showing in the style show of 
"Special Clothes for a Special Day," 

4. Discuss differences between "work clothes," "dress-up clothes," "play 
clothes," "school clothes." If children don't think of uniforms, 
introduce with pictures, discuss different kinds of uniforms and some 
of the reasons for wearing them (so we can tell who the workers are 
and what they do for us; because they are proud of what they do; 
because of practical considerations as cost, mass production, dura- 
bility, clean appearance, washability, etc. 

E. Instructional Aids 



Films: 



1. Japanese Boy , EBF. 

2. French Children , EBF. 

Above films are available from C.I.C. Film Library. 

F. Resources 
For Teachers: 

1. Byrd, et al. Health . 1966. 

2. Lawrence, et al. Your Health and Safety , 1963. 

For Students: 

1. Me Intire, Alta, and Hill, Wilhelmina. Where We Get Clothing . 
Chicago, Illinois: Follett Publishing Co., 1959. 

2. Schloat, Warren G., Jr. Your Wonderful Teeth . New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1954* 
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Con cept : 



We face risks in the course of daily living. , “ ti ^ pate 

5 mediate dange^ or 

accident. 



A.. Content 

*■ ssra'as it 

vacation, recreation, fire, water, and disease.) 

2. Each person can do certain things to protect himself and others. 

a. We can learn about dangerous conditions and practices where we live 
and work and play and go from one place to another. 

b. We can adjust factors in the physical environment to promote safety. 

c. We can learn and think font ru^s (including 

to rar of these rules 

and follow them. 

d. We can remember to be extra careful at times of 
pressure, such as when we are in a hurry, angry, or tired. 

e. We can learn something about the best way to act in situations 
of immediate danger or accident. 

3. Many people and groups in our own c»^y, ^ nat^n ground 
the world, work to help protect us all from dangers in o and £ 03t 
living. We can give these people our respect, coop- 

support. 

4. Injuries caused by direct heat or eiectrical contact are called 
burns. A burn caused by hot liquid or vapor is calieu 

burns are just on the surface and some go much deeper into 

5. Drowning is the second l^d^g eai^^ death betweon the age 

5 and 14 . Children might discuss safe proceaure in wa j 

as, never swim alone, the dangers of depending on ^° a L? 3ab ixity on 

SfSSi S-jit - 

getting help instead of teyaag to i save the p use o£ ufe- 

proper use of lifesaving to asaist themsclvesj a p g Medical 

saving devices such as ring buoy and pole. (.Teachers nesom 

Self Help Training - Lesson 3.) 
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6. When you are near or far away from a blast area there are some things 
you need to know. What to do, when to do it, and how to do it. When 
there is a blast, there is also heat and radiation. You “eed to to 
to whom you must go in case of injury or burn, and where the shelter is 

located. 



7. 



Storms such as cyclones or tornadoes occur in some places at particular 
times of the year. You should know a safe place to go to if there 
a storm warning. In order to get a safe place quickly you s ou 
practice the rules of safety. 



B. Vocabulary 

traffic 

dangerous 

danger 

communicable disease (Grades 3> 4) 

accident 

prevention 

safety 

sterile (Grade 4) 
shelter 



artificial respiration (Grade 4) 

wound 

surface 

socket 

liquid 

vapor 

ointment (Grade 4) 
blast 

radiation (Grades 3.4) 



G. Introductory Discussion 

1. How do we know about things that might be dangerous to us? (We learn 
from our own mistakes and from the mistakes of others . ) 

2. When we know about something that might be dangerous, what can we do 
so that our actions will be safe for ourselves and others? For . 
instance, what can people do to lessen the danger of fire destroying 
houses and other buildings? (Continue along this line of questioning 
to develop safety rules in such areas as traffic, bicycling, walking, 
school and playground, home and vacation safety. Teacher may keep 
lists of such rules to guide discussion, making sure the major con- 
siderations are brought up by the children by asking leading questions 
to remind them of anything important that they may have missed.; 

3. Look over the lists we have written together, and tell me what you as 
a child can do to help keep yourself and others safe from fire and 
accidents of all kinds. 

4. Who else help keep us safe from dangers like these? lire there rules 
and laws that people follow for the 3 ake of safety?. Are there any 
people you can think of who go to work every day doing a job to help 

keep people safe? 

5» What should you do in case of fire? (Develop according to age level 
of children - how to seek help, a few basic do’s and don’ts in 
emergency situations of all different kinds.) 
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D# Activities 

1. "Are Xou a Elondertug^ 1 5 %%33?&ZSJS^ 

2 Take snapshots of children in the class doing things the safe way for 
a contrasting side of the BlMtderbug bulletin board.- 

з. Make paper money with tfthe 

children can f? t toboard” wai si ng other children and grown-ups for 

Blunderbug ^^intoard, P^ e adultg repair somet hing dangerous, 

safe practices they notice, nexpi 5 , , _ the r i e ht things during 

covering mouth when coughing or sneezing, doing the rignu ^ g 
a°school fire drill, etc. Could have weekly or monthly prises. 

и. H ave groups do "reports'* on safety rules in different areas. Could 
dramatize through skits or story-telling® 

5. Invite some special people to come into 

fnsSctcr! city'dog^catcher^ ' patrol boy from upper class. 



E. Instructional Aids 
Filmstrips: 

X. Safety Educatio n (set of six filmstrips). Junior Safety Series. 
Films: 

1. Rules for School , Charles Cahill & Associates, Inc. • 

2. s a -f 0 +.v With Electricity , Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 

Ft- Resources 



For Teachers: 

1. Behavioral Research laboratories, American Health and Safety Ser ies, 
Palo Alto, Calif 196U« 

2. B yrd, O.E., et al. Health Today and Tomorrow, 1966 

3. Glen, Harold T. Safe living . Peoria, Illinois: Charles A. Bonnet Co., 
Inc®, i960, Ch.. 1-^ 

), tl q Denartment of H ealth, Education, and Welfare and U*S« Department 
enae^ ^edic^ elf H^^ ajnjng® Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Printing Office, 19^6, Lessons 1-3, 7-9* 
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For Students: 

1* Bedford, Annie N* Walt Disney 1 s -Donald Duck 1 s Safety Book« New York: 

Simon and Schuster, 19S>iw 

• . t ’ • ■ ' 

2. Smaridge, Norah. Watch Out l New York: Abington Press, 1965 . 










unit five 



COMMUNICABLE DISEASE 



Introduction " r 

Childhood is a stage of development during which the child grows, learns, 
and sometimes falls victim to disease. Colds, chicken pox, mumps, and measles 
are some of the diseases most of the children suffer from. This unit present 
basic information on the causes, symptoms, and prevention of such di , 



The three lessons in this unit are designed for young children in grades 
K-U. Lessons may be introduced and emphasized according to the following 

tabulation: 



LESSON 
One . 
Two 
Three 



GRADES 

TITLE K 1 2 

Discussion of Gems .X X X E E 

Common Diseases • ^ ^ E E 

Prevention and Treatment X E E X X 
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LESSON ONE 

COMMUNICABLE DISUSES 



Concept : Germs that enter the human body may cause disease which can be 

communicated from one individual to another*. 



Teacher Background : ■ 

Microbes are forms of life which are too small to be seen without a micro- 
scope#. They may be classified as (1) bacteria* the simplest fpm of one-celled 
plants ; (2) fungi* plants more complex than bacterial (3) protozoa* one-celled 
animals; (U) viruses* too small to be seen except with the electron microscope# 
Most microbes are harmless or can be useful to man* but a few are harmful and 
cause disease# Disease producing microbes are called germs# 

Antibodies are specific substances in our body that fight disease germs# 
For some diseases a baby gets antibodies from his mother* for seme our body 
builds them up from exposure or from having the disease. Once you have had 
some diseases the body knows how and can make antibodies fast# This keeps you 
from getting the disease again# 

To prevent -certain diseases requires the use of vaccines and toxoids. 

These are additions to the body's natural germ-fighting defenses# A vaccine 
consists of weakened or dead germs. A toxoid is a weakened toxin* the poison 
produced by certain germs. Infants are given vaccines to prevent such diseases 
as smallpox* whooping cough* and polio# Toxoids are used to prevent diphtheria 
and tetanus. Vaccines and toxoids are used to stimulate the body to form immune 
substances (antibodies). Booster inoculations are used to increase immunity 
in a person who is previously immunized. 



A. Content 

1. Definition: 

a. Germs are invisible to the eye. 
b* Germs are present everywhere. 

c. Germs grow very quickly* 

d. There are many* many kinds of germs# 

2# Diseasesare caused by living germs# 

a. Contagious diseases are caused by germs passed from one person 
to another. 

b* Germs cause illness and can hurt or destroy parts of our body* 

3* Define microbe. (This section intended for 3-U grades only#) 

a. There are both harmful and harmless microbes. 

b. Some categories of microbes are bacteria* protozoa* virus* and fungi# 
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c. Examples of diseases caused by different microbes: 

(l) bacteria — strep throaty pneumonia 



( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 



protozoa - malaria 

virus - scientists know that viruses exist but do not know man 
things about them - e.g., common cold, influenza, chxcken pox. 



(4) fungi - athlete’s foot, ringworm 

4. How germs are spread. 

a. From person to person. 

(1) through sneezing, coughing, or talking 

(2) indirect (through air) and direct. contact with open sores 

(3) sharing such things as eating utensils, towels, washcloths and 
and tooth brushes used by a person who is ill. 



b. Food and water. 

(1) eating unwashed fruit and vegetables and food not properly 
refrigerated. 

(2) drinking unpasteurized milk. 

(3) drinking unpurified or contaminated water (country well). 

c. Insects and animals. 

(1) through mosquito bites. 

(2) germs carried by the legs and bodies of flies. 

(3) germs carried by rabid dogs or other animals, such as squirrels, 
rabbits . 

(4) handling dead animals. 

5. Our body's defenses. 

a. Part of your blood called white cells, fights germs in your body. 

b. When your body is fighting infection you usually have a fever. 

c. Immunization is another way. of helping our bodies fight disease. 




6. Examples of immunization, 
a. Natural immunization. 
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b. Artificial immunization 

( 1 ) vaccination ( e . g . , smallpox) . 

( 2 ) inoculation (e.g., tetanus, diphtheria). 

7. Our bodies contain antibodies. (This section intended for 3-4 graders 
only.) 

a. Define antibody. 

b. In addition to white blood cells our body fights germs by forming 
antibodies and sending them in the blood. 

c. There are different antibodies for different diseases. 

d. Antibodies stay in our blood after the illness to prevent us from 
getting the same disease a second time. 

B. Vocabulary 

germ - any microscopic plant, animal, or virus which causes disease 
disease - sickness or illness 

contagious (and communicable) disease - a disease which spreads from one 
person to another 
microbe 
bacteria 
protozoa 
virus 
fungi 

unpasteurized milk - milk which has not been exposed to high temperatures 
to destroy harmful bacteria 
contaminate - to infect by contact or association 

rabies — a virus disease that is contracted through the bite of an animal, 
that has this disease 

immune - having the capacity to resist a certain disease 
immunization - a measured substance made up of dead or very weakened 
disease germs introduced into the body by inoculation ("shot”) 
vaccination - a vaccine consisting of weakened germs 
shot - common term for inoculation 

booster inoculation - a follow-up to original inoculation 
antibody (disease fighters) - chemical substances formed within the body 
to fight germs 

0. Introductory Discussion 

1. What is a germ? 

2. Can you see a germ? 

3. Are there germs on your hands? 

4. Are all microbes harmful? 

5 . Can you think of any bacteria that are helpful? (the bacteria in soil) 
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6. What are some diseases caused by microbes? 

7, What are some ways germs can be spread? 

8* How do you think your body can defend itself? 

9. What " shots” (inoculations) have you had? 

D. Activities . - ... .. *'* ' . ‘ . \ " 

1 put a slice of raw potato in a dish which contains a little water. 

Leave- dish for 10 minutes arid then cover and put in a /dark place. for a 
few day&.3 Spots on- potato will appear in a few. days. : Look at them 
under a microscope. These spots are masses of bacteria growing 
together. • * • . .1 *’* 

2. Boil dead grass in water. Put pan of boiled grass aside for a f 
days. Look at and smell grass. Is there scum on the water. Put & 
drop of water with scum under a microscope and examine® 

3. (Intended for 3-U grades only.) Find out who made the first microscope 
and what he discovered with it. (Anthony van Leeuwenhoek) 

1*. H ave a child look up the word virus in the dictionary. Where does 
this word come from? (Latin word for poison) 

Make bulletin board display of "How Germs Are Spread. 11 

6. Discuss what immunization each child has received. 

7, H ave school nurse discuss importance of immunization inoculations.. 

E. Instructional Aids 

Films: 

1, Germs and What They Do, Coronet Films. 

2. Mag ic Touch - Immunization , Avis Films. 

3 # Your Health: Your Protection Against Disease , EBF. 

F. Resources 



For Teachers: 



1 . 



2 . 



Byrd, 0*E., Nielson, E.A., and Moore, V.D. Health . River Forest, 
Illinois: Laidlaw B rothers, 1966 

Dubos, Rene, and Pines, Maya, Editors. Health and Disease, (Life 

Science Library'. . New York: Time, Inc., 1965, Ch.3 

Wilson, C.C., and Wilson, E.A.. Health and Living , New York: Bobbs 

Merrill, 1962, pp. 138-166. 
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Resources (cont* d) • ’ 

t • • * • • \ * * • • , * 1 1 ; 

For Students : 

«•„*/ t* f « '***/.' i ' . * , \ 

1. Ames> '-Gerald,- and Wyler,- Rose* The Giant Golden Book of Biology* 
New York: Golden Press, 1961* 

: 0 ; •• • • ** 

fei Gruenberg, B*C*, and Graenberg, S.Mi The Wonderful’ Story of You i 
Garden City, N.Y.: Garden City Books, I960, pp* 132-130 «r 

3* Frahm, Anne. The True Book of Bacteria . Chicago: Children's Press, 

1963. •• •*■■ : ** M 
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LESSON WO 
COMMON DISEASES 

Concept: Causes and symptoms of a few common diseases are discussed in this 

lesson. 



A.. Content 
1. Colds 



a. When a person is wet, tired, and cold, germs have a better chance 
make him ill. His resistance may be low. 

b. Recognizable symptoms might include tearing eyes, secretions from 
the nose, and coughing or sneezing. 

c. Some good rules to follow in prevention of colds include 

(1) dress appropriately for weather 

(2) avoid close contact with people who are ill 

(3) try to keep germs to yourself by covering your "° s ®^”° u ^ ss 
when coughing or sneezing. Use your own separate drinking gl-os. 

(4) take a hot bath before going to bed and breathe plain steam to 
aid decongestion. 

(5^ get proper rest and diet, including abundant liquids and Vitamin C. 



2. Chicken Pox 

a. Chicken pox is a virus infection which appears as a rash of little 
blisters on the skin. 



b. Chicken pox can be spread during the first six days after the 
appearance of the first blisters. 

c. Viruses remain in the sores until the sores dry up and form V^ust 
When the sores form the crust the disease is no longer contagious. 



d. The incubation period is usually 14 - 16 days or may be as long as 
three weeks. 

e. Although chicken pox is highly contagious it is usually mild. 

f. No immunization is presently available but one attack of chicken 
pox usually gives lifetime immunity. 






Ill 



3. Mumps 

a. Mumps is a contagious disease caused by a virus. Many cases occur 
in winter and spring. 

b. The mumps virus is present in the saliva of infected people. 

c. The mumps virus is spread by contact with a person who has this 
disease or with articles, especially silverware, that have been used 
by an infected person. 

d. The glands in front and below the ear become swollen and tender. 

e. Incubation period may be from 14 - 28 days, patients should be 
isolated until swelling subsides. 

f. A. vaccination is presently available. 

4. Measles 

a. Measles is a very contagious virus infection. 

b. Measles begins with the symptoms of a common cold and can be spread 
through coughing and sneezing. 

c. Within a few days a rash appears and may spread over the entire body. 

d. Patient should be isolated from appearance of earliest symptoms until 
five days after appearance of rash. 

e. One attack of measles usually gives lifetime immunity. 

f. Since measles can make you very sick and complications may occur, a 
vaccination is advisable and desirable. 

5. German Measles (Rubella: 3-day measles) 

a. German measles is a contagious disease caused by a virus. It is 
spread by droplet infection or direct or indirect contact with an 
infected person. 

b. This disease occurs most often in winter and spring. 

c. German measles is usually mild and need not be avoided. 

B . Instructional Aids 



Charts: Obtain charts on communicable disease from your school nurse or 

A.M.A.. 

Filmstrips : 

1. Avoiding Infection , EBF, 




2. Common Cold . EBF. 
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Instructional Aids (cont 1 d) 

Films: 

1, I Never Catch a Cold , Coronet Films. 
C. Resources 



For Teachers: 

1. American Medical Association, Todays H ealth Guide, The Association, 19&5- 

2. Igel, B. H. Prevention of Communicable Disease , The American Health and 
Safety Series, Palo Alto, California: Behavioral Research Laboratories, 

1966, pp. 67-69, 80-84. 

For Students: 

1. Bendick, Jeanne, Have a Happy Measle, A Merr y Mumps, and A Cheery 
Chicken Pox . New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1958. 

2. Lemer, Marguerite Rush. Dear Little Mumps Child . Minneapolis, Minn. : 
Medical Books for Children Publishing Co., 1959. 

3. Lemer, Marguerite Rush. Michael Gets the Measles . Minneapolis, Minn.. 
Medical Books for Children Publishing Co., 1959. 

4. Lemer, Marguerite Rush, Peter Gets the Chicken Pox . Minneapolis, 

Minn.: Medical Books for Children Publishing Co., 1959. 
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LESSON THREE 

PREVENTION AND TREATMENT 



Concept: Good health habits help prevent illness. A. doctor should be con 

suited when illness occurs. 



A* Content 

1, Prevention 

a. Keep your body healthy through good nutrition, regular sleep, and 
exercise (refer to Unit Four). 

b. Doctors help us stay well by giving inoculations and through regular 
checkups . 

c. Avoid people who have contagious disease. 

d. Wash an open cut with hot water and soap and apply an antiseptic. 

e. Wash hands after toilet and before you eat. 

f. Keep foreign objects out of mouth (ex. pencils, erasers, etc.) 

g. You should not eat food which has a bad taste or appears to be 
spoiled. 

h. Cover and refrigerate leftover foods to avoid spoilage. 

i. Drink water only when you know it is safe. 

j. Wear clothing that keeps your body comfortable and dry, 

k. Houses should be equipped with screens to help keep insects out. 

l. Avoid handling strange animals. 

2. Treatment 

a. Your doctor together with other health agencies can help you main- 
tain good health. 

b. At first signs of illness do not hesitate to inform your parents, 
teacher, school nurse, or a responsible adult. 

c. In case of a minor injury (such as a skinned knee) you can assume 
responsibility for cleaning and self care. You can also help others 

in need. 

d. Be critical of commercials and advertisement about medicines, lour 
doctor can best advise you on treatment. 
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J, Vocabulary 

antiseptic - killing or checking the growth of germs that cause infection 
minor 

G. Introductory Discussion 

1. What can you do to prevent disease? 

2. What precautions can you take around your house? 

3. Who is consulted when there is illness in your family? 

4. What can you do when one of your classmates gets hurt on the playground, 
in the park, etc,? 

D. Activities 

1. (For kindergarten - 1st grade.) Have children trace their hand on paper, 
attach Kleenex onto picture of hand to stress importoic© of covering nose 
and mouth when you sneeze or cough. 

2. Make bulletin board display of how to keep your body healthy. 

3. Learn poems o.* songs about health. 

4. Draw a design or picture of what you think a hiccup or sneeze looks like. 

E. Instructional Aids 
Filmstrips : 

1. Health Stories. Avoiding Infection , EBF. 

F. Resources 
For Teachers: 

1. Fischer, Aileen. Health and Safety. Plays and Programs . Boston: Plays, 
Inc., 1953 5 p. 119. 

For Students: 

1. Charly, R., and Supree, B» Mother, Mother, I Feel Sick . Now Ytrlc: 
Parents Magazine Press, IS 66. 
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UNIT SIX 



COMMUNITY HEALTH AGENCIES 



Introduction 

The child should become aware that health agencies, community helpers 
and government agencies work together to maintain community health. 

The lessons in this unit may be introduced and emphasized as in the 
following tabulation: 



GRADES 



LESSON 


TITLE 


K 


1 


2 




4 


One 


Going to the Doctor 


X 


E 


E 


E 


- 


Two 


Learning About Hospitals and 
Clinics in the Community 


X 


X 


E 


E 




Three 


Division of Responsibility 


X 


X 


E 


E 


X 
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LESSON ONE 
GOING TO THE DOCTOR 



Concept : Health specialists contribute to the well-being of the community, 

A., Content 

1. Our friend, the doctor, helps us maintain good health. 

a. He gives examinations at regular intervals, prevents illness by 
giving immunization, and tries to correct defects early. 

b. He tries to find out what is wrong with us when we are ill. 

c. He tries to make sick patients well. 

d. He tries to cheer patients up, 

2. Your dentist is a friend who helps you have good teeth. 

a. He cleans teeth. 

b. He fixes teeth by filling cavities and by doing other necessary 
repair work. 

c. He cautions us against eating excessive amounts of candy. 

d. He advises us on good dental care. Our teeth and gums need exercise 
and we can get this by eating rough food (such as raw carrots and 
hard toast) . 

e. The dentist helps us appreciate that a smile and clean teeth improve 
our appearance. 

f . We should visit the dentist every six months or more often if 
necessary. 

3. An ophthalmologist (eye doctor) helps us care for our eyes. 

a. He examines our eyes to find out whether they are serving us as well 

as they should. Example: need for eyeglasses. 

(1) He uses instruments to look inside the eyes. 

(2) He asks us to read letters from a chart. 

b. He can also detect eye disease or other conditions that need correction. 
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c. He advises ns to practice good eye care habits, to protect our sense 
of sight. 

(1) Use a good light when reading or watching television. 

(2) Do not sit too close to your TV when viewing it. 

(3) Avoid rubbing your eyes when something is in them. 

(4) Avoid looking directly at the sun. 

(5) Rest and get sufficient sleep to help prevent eyestrain. 

4. When we visit the doctor's office we are usually greeted by a nurse. 
She helps the doctor by: 

a. Assisting with examinations , 



b. Answering the telephone. 



c. Talking with patients. 

d. Taking care of the office when he is not there. 



B. Vocabulary 

patient - a person under medical care , . , - n „ m mlnimg 

ophthalmologist - a medical doctor who is specially trained in examining 
eyes and treating them. He is also called an optometrist, 
stethoscope ~ instrument used by doctor to listen to a patient s heartb .at 
nharmacist - a specialist who fills prescriptions ■ ,, 

prescription blanks - note written by doctor for druggist which tells the 

medicine needed by the patient 
thermometer - an instrument for measuring tempera ure 
physician - a doctor who helps to diagnose disease and xltaesses 

cavity - decayed area of a. tooth 
decay — to break up or spoil 



C. Introductory Discussion 

1. In what ways does your doctor help you? 

2. Does anyone know what instruments he uses during an examination? 

3. What questions does he ask you? 

4. Does he come to see you when you are ill? 

5. What advice does he give you? 

6. What dental care have you had? 

7. How often do you visit the dentist? 

B. What advice does he give you? 
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9. How can you prevent injury to your teeth? (Don’t crack nuts, don’t use 
teeth to cut a string, etc.) • 

10. How often and in what way should you brush your teeth? 

11. How can we take care of our eyes? What should we do to protect our eyes? 

12. What does the nurse at your doctor’s office do? 

13. Are there other helpers at the doctor’s office and what do they do? 

14. What does the nurse serving your school do? 

D. Activitie s 

1. Make bulletin board display of pictures of doctors, dentists, "eye 
doctors," and nurses. 

2. Write stories telling how we feel about visiting the doctor. 

3. Play doctor. Show how he takes pulse, uses a stethoscope, writes a 
prescription. Try to get a response by hitting knee with a rubber 

hammer. 

4* Draw pictures of how the doctor and the denoist look while working in 
their offices. 

E. Instructional Aids 
Films: 

1. The Doctor , Encyclopedia Britannica Films. 

2. Judy’s Smile , Avis Films. 

3. The Nurse , EBF. 

4. Our Wonderful Eyes and Their Care , Coronet Films . 

5. Your Health: Your Tee th, Coronet Films. 

F. Resources 
For Teachers: 

1. Byrd, 0, E,, Nielson, E. A., Moore, V. D, H ealth (Book 2). River 
Forest, 111.: Laidlaw Brothers, 1966, pp. 44-49. 

2. Wilson, Charles C, , and Wilson, Elizabeth Avery. Health and Growth. 

* New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1961, pp. 91-105. 
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Resources (cont’d) 

For Students: 

1. Berger, K., Tidwell, R. A., Haseltine, M. A. Visit to the D?ct or. 

New York: Grosset & Dunlap, I960. 

2. Greene, Carla. I Want to Be a Nur se. Chicago: Children’s Press, 1965. 

3. Jubelin, Ruth. About Jill’s Check Up . Chicago: Melmont, 1957. 

4. Schlont > Jr., G. Warren. Your Wonderful Teeth . New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1954. 

5. Thompson, Frances; About Doctor John . Chicago: Melmont, 1959. 
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LESSON TlfO 

LEARNING ABOUT HOSPITALS AND CLINICS IN THE COMMUNITY 



Concept : Communities depend upon hospitals and clinics to serve their health 

needs . 



A. Content 



1. Hospitals are medical institutions that care for our health. 

2. Their functions include the following: 

a. Provide patient care. 

b. May provide educational services such as training doctors, operating 
of school of nursing, etc. 

c. Treating emergencies. 

d. Conducting research. 

3. There are many people who work in hospitals. 

a. doctors (attending physicians, resident physicians, interns) 

b. nurses (registered nurses, practical nurses and nurses’ aides) 

c. orderlies 

d. dieticians 

e. technicians 

f. therapists 

g. office staff 

h. volunteers 

4* Hospitals provide 'nany services to the community. 

a. Your local hospital gives you a sense of security. 

(1) It remains open day and night. 

(2) It supplies emergency treatment. 

(3) The hospital’s staff are especially trained to help us in times 
of disaster. 

b. Many hospitals have blood banks where stocks of blood are stored, 

c. Ambulance service may be provided in times of emergency. 

d. Hospitals are interested in maintaining community health and, there- 
fore, may provide medical help for the needy. 

e. Citizens are encouraged by hospitals to contribute their talents and 
efforts to support medical progress. 
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B, Vocabulary 

hospital - a place where people who are sick and injured or require special 
equipment and services £©t treatment that is not available at the 
doctor's office or at home* 

clinic - a place which may or may not be connected with a hospital, provides 
examination and treatment of the sick by specialists, and does not require 
an overnight stay. 

therapist - helps restore patients to health by special exercises and 
treatment , 

orderly - man who helps move patients and performs heavy duties, 
dietician - supervises hospital menus and prepares and serves special diets, 
ambulance - a vehicle equipped for carrying an injured or sick person.- 
G. Introductory Discussion 

1. Who knows what a hospital or clinic is? 

2, Can you name some hospitals or clinics near us? 

3. How do they help us? (Provide medicines and blood, mend broken bones, 

perform surgery, take X-rays, etc.) ^ 

4, Who else works in the hospital besides doctors and nurses? * 

D, Activities 

1. Visit your community hospital. 

2. Make puppets of doctor and nurse helping a patient. 

3. Ask children to bring X-rays of broken bones or of things that children 
swallow. 

4. Have children bring a cast. They should describe how the cast was put 
on and taken off. 

5. Have class make scrapbook of drawings and pictures of special equipment 
used in hospitals (example: wheelchairs). 

6. Ask children to collect and donate games, toys, books, etc., to the 
childrens' playroom of their local hospital. 

\ 

II, Instructional Aids 
Charts : 

"The Health Professions," School Health Education Study * St. Paul, Minn.: 
Visual Products Division, 3-M, 1967. 
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Instructional Aids (cont f d)_ 

Filins: 

1. The Hospital, EBF. 

F. Resources 
For Teachers: 

1. Byrd, 0. E., Nielson, E. A., and Moore, V. D. Health . River Forest, 
Illinois: Laidlaw Brothers, Book II, pp. 44-45. 

2. Today *s Health Guide, American Medical Association, 1965, pp. 312-317, 
367-370. 

3. Wilson, Charles D., and Wilson, Elizabeth. Health and Living. New York: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1961, pp. 204-207. 

For Students: 

X, Cosgrove, Margaret, Your Hospital, A Modern Miracle . New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., i 960 . 

2. Pyne, Mable. The Hospital . Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1962, 

3. Rey, Margaret and H. A. Curious George Goes to the Hospital . Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. , 196^ 
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LESSON THREE 

DIVIS ION OF RESPONSIBILITY 



Concept: Health specialists contribute to the well-being of the community. 



A., Content 

1. Government responsibility. 

a. One agency is the Fire Department. 

(l) Firemen are brave men who are always available to help the com- 
munity fight fires. 

(a) They also help in other emergencies (rescue animals and 
rescue trapped children) • 

(b) They work in shifts so that there are always firemen ready 
to fight fire during the day or night. 

(c) When they are not fighting fires they care for the fire 
station and their equipment. 

(d) Firemen continuously study such things as first aid and 
better ways of fighting fires. 

(e) At the fire each fireman has a certain job (some use ladders. 
' others use hoses, etc.) but they all work together as a team. 

(f) Some small towns or cities have volunteer fire forces, 

(2) Firemen need special clothing. 

(a) Heavy waterproof coats which protect them from heat and 
water. 

(b) Specially shaped heavy helmets which protect their head3 
and necks. 

(c) Gloves to protect hands from heat of fire and cold weather. 

(d) Boots that are insulated. 

(3) Firemen use special equipment to fight fires such as hoses, axes 
ladders, ropes, fire extinguishers, nets, and oxygen masks. 

(4) By knowing the causes and prevention of fires, we help ourselves 
and our community. 

(a) Do not play with matches or fire. 

(b) Check electrical outlets for overloading and bad wiring. 
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(c) Avoid accumulation of oily rags, newspapers, and other trash. 

(d) Do not bum leaves unless they are in a container. 

(e) Check campfires before leaving the site; 

(f) Learn how to report a fire. 

(g) You should have fire drill practice both at home and school. 

The police force is composed of brave men and women who work hard day 
and night to protect the community. 

(1) The work of the policeman includes miny things. 

(a) He fights crime and protects life and property. 

(b) He helps control traffic. 

(c) He helps in emergencies such as fires, accidents, etc. 

(d) He teaches health and safety rules (bicycle safety, facts 
about drugs, etc.) to the community. 

(e) He receives special training to become a police officer and 
continues to study newer police methods. 



(2) The policeman wears a special uniform 
able. He carries a pair of handcuffs, 
gun to use when necessary. 



which is easily recogniz 
a whistle, a club, and 



(3) Special equipment aids the policeman in his work. 

(a) He drives a motorcycle or a car that has a two-way radip, 
siren, flashing lights, and possibly first aid equipment 

(b) There are special tracks used by certain policemen, such as 
the animal warden. 



(c) At the police station scientific devices, for ©sample, 
fingerprinting equipment, help the police. 



(4) We are good neighbors and citizens when we help the polic© by 
reporting accidents and following safety rules. 

The Public Works Division of our local government serves the c&mml *T 
in many ways. 



Teacher Background: Water pollution is a major problem today. • 

communities have a sewage system to dispose their waste mtorial. 
Sewers are underground and collect wastes from hom» s, sclioe . store., 
and factories through a system of connecting pipes, haste mb. -or -.al - 
in our local communities are processed at sanitary 3 ©wage orcoaumiu 
plants. There are several of these plants located in Hn.gr., and w 
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and one in Deerfield, adjacent to Alan Shepard Junior High School. . 
Depending on plant location sludge is either dumped into Lake Michigan, 
returned to Skokie Valley Drainage Ditch (as in case of Highland Park) , 
used as fertilizer on farms, or carried to the dump* 

Lake Michigan supplies us with drinking water. Water purification is 
handled by the Filtration Plant located at Park Avenue and the lake 
in Highland Park. This water is pumped from a reservoir in Highland 
Park to a storage tank in Deerfield (located near the Sara Lee plant) • 

A separate system of pipes handles storm water. 

(1) Special departments supervise our streets and sewers. 

(a) They repair streets. 

(b) They are in charge of snow removal and ice control. 

(c) They maintain storm sewers. - . 

(2) Another department is responsible for the testing and treatment 
of our water supply* 

(3) We use private companies to collect our garbage. They dispose 
of it at a place called the Sanitary Landfill. 

(4) In some’ communities the local government provides for garbage 
pickup. 

(5) The garbage man is an important health helper to the community. 

d. Our government has health agencies to promote and protect the health 
of all Americans. 

(1) The local government has the main responsibility of protecting 
its citizens from disease. The Health Department is the local 
governmental agency. 

(a) It is responsible for safe drinking water, sewage disposal, 
garbage disposal, sanitary food handling, supervision of 
milk production and distribution and inspection of meat. 

(b) It inspects private hospitals, hotels, motels, and restaurants. 

(c) Health departments may operate clinics. 

(d) The Health Department provides public health nursing service, 

1. Nurses visit homes which need their services, 

2. They work in clinics of the Health Departments. 

(e) It supervises the control of insects, rats, and rabid animals, 

(f) It keeps records of births, deaths, and communicable diseases. 
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(g) The Health Department helps educate the public to acquire and 
maintain good health habits. 

(2) (Optional for 3~4 grades.) The State Health Department is 
responsible for the overall health program of the state. 

(a) Its main responsibility is to assist local health .departments. 

(b) It may provide financial aid to local health departments. 

(3) (Optional for 3-4 grades.) The national agency is called the 
United States Health Service. Its work includes: 

(a) The prevention of communicable diseases carried from foreign 
countries . 

(b) The prevention of the spread of diseases between states. 

(c) The supervision of the sale of certain drugs and vaccines. 

(d) Conducting medical research. 

(e) Conducting educational health campaigns and working with 
city and state health departments. 

(4) Citizen's responsibility* 

(a) Citizens are also responsible for maintaining community 
health. 

(b) Volunteer health organizations perform many important 
functions and supplement the work of governmental agencies . 

(c) Good personal health habits help maintain good community 
health. 

B. Vocabulary 

water hydrant 

volunteer 

uniform 

sludge - a solid matter produced by sewage treatment processes, 
sanitary landfill - a dump for garbage. 

C. Introductory Discussion 

1. How would you report a fire? 

2. What harm can be caused by turning in a false alarm? 

3 . What have you discussed about fire safety at home? 

4. What would you do in case of fire in your home? 

5-. ‘That is a patrol car? 
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6. What is a c a lib ox? 

7. How would you contact the police? 

8. Tell the proper way to dispose of garbage in the home. 

9. What happens if garbage isn’t collected? 

10. How do volunteers help the community? 

11. How can you help keep your community healthy? 

D. Activities 

1. Use creative dramatics to show how a family might escape from their home 
in case of fire. 

2. -Take class on trip to local fire department. 

3. Make diorama of firehouse. 

.4. Fink out the difference between one alarm, two alarms, and three alarms. 

5. Dramatize ways of putting out a fire (rolling on a rug, pouring sand on 
a fire, using an extinguisher) . 

6. Have class make a bulletin board showing all ways police help us and th° 
equipment they use. 

7. Visit police station. Have children write about what they saw and 
learned. 

8. Write poems about what would happen if there was no garbage collection. 
Fj, Instructional Aids 

Record: Community Helpers . CL #11, Bowmar Records, North Hollywood, Calif. 

Song Books: Music For Early Childhood . New Horizons Series. New York: 

Silver Burdett Co., 1952, pp. 18-19. 

Study Prints : Society for Visual Education, Inc . : 

Fire Department Helpers . 

Police Department Helpers . 

The Society (1345 Diversey Parkway), Chicago, Illinois. 

Films : 

1. The Fireman . EBF. Available from C.I.C. 

2. Policemen - Day and Night. Charles Cahill & Associates. 

3. Your Friend, the Water . EBF. 

V. C ommunity Keeps Healthy. Film Associates of California. 
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Instructional Aids (cont’d) 

Filmstrips: Community Helpers Series , McGraw-Hill. 

F. Resources 

For TG£tcl*i0i?s • • 

1. Lawrence, Thomas Gordon, Clemensen, Jessie Williams, Burnett, R. Will* 
Your Health and Safety . New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., -LW> 

pp. 481-488. 

2. The League of Women Voters of Highland Park, This Is Highland Park, The 
City of Highland Park. 

3. Me Intire, Alta. Billy ’s Neighbors . Chicago: Follett Publishing Co., 
1965, Units Two and Three. 

4. Wilson, Charles C., and Wilson, Elizabeth Avery. Health and Happine ss. 
New York: Bobbs -Merrill, 1961, PP* 177—210, 221-224. 

For Students: 

1. Barr, Jene, Fire Snorkel Number 7 . Chicago: Albert Whitman & Co., 1965. 

2. Brewster, Benjamin. The First Book of Firemen . New York: Franklin 
Watts, 1951. 

3. Colby, C. B. Night People . New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1961. 

4. Colby, C. B, Smoke Eater s. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1954* 

5. Collier, James Lincoln. A Visit to the Firehouse . New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., 1966. 

6. Dillon, Ina K. Policemen . Chicago: Mehnont Publishers, Inc., 1963. 

7. Greene, Carla. I Want to Be a Policeman . Chicago: Children’s Press, 
1958. 

8. Hoffman, Elaine, and Hefflefinger, Jane. About Help ers Who Work_At 
Night. Chicago: Melmont Publishers, Inc., 1963. 

9. Hoffman, Elaine, and Hefflefinger, Jane. About Frie ndly Helpers 
Around Town . Chicago: Melmont Publishers, Inc., 1967* 

10. Ienski, Lois. Little Fire Engine . New York: Walck, 1956. 

11. Mashover, Leonard. You Visit a Fire Station. Police Station. Chicago. 
Benefic Press, 1965. 

12. Newman, Shirlee Petkin, and Sherman, Diane Finn. About the People Who 
Run Your City. Chicago, 111.: Melmont Publishers, 1963. 
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SAFETY AND FIRST AID 



Introduction 

Safety education is needed to promote a positive attitude toward accident 
prevention and first aid. Students should recognize the nqed for safety educa- 
tion and be more aware that they have a pt~sonal responsibility to practic 
rules of safety in order to prevent accidents. Students should recognize the 
importance of first aid procedures and understand that first aid procedures are 
not medical treatments. 



The three lessons in this unit may be 
follows 


introduced and 


emphasized 


as 


LESSON . 


TITLE 


5 . 


GRADES 

JL 


8 


One 


Safety, Hazards and Accidents 


X 


E 


R 


Two 


First Aid 


X 


E 


R 


Three 


Disaster Procedures 


X 


E 


R 


Vocabulary 











accidents 

artificial respiration 
bruises 

carbon monoxide 

civil defense 

concussion 

convulsion 

dislocation 

epilepsy 

fainting 



first aid 

flammable 

fracture 

frostbite 

infections 

inflammable 

poison ivy 

shock 

tourniquet 

tornadoes 



l»"X n indicates introduction of lesson 

"E 11 indicates emphasis and detailed coverage 
»R" indicates brief review of lesson. 
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LESSON ONE 

SAFETY, HAZARDS, AND ACCIDENTS 



Concept : 



If students have an awareness of the extent and kinds of environ 
mental, safety hazards, many accidents can be prevented. 



Content 

ft. National statistics are evidence that accidents should be a serious concern 

1. Over 100,000 people die annually in accidents, or 12 every hour. 

2. More than 10 million people are injured annually, or 1,100 every hour. 

3. Accidents are the chief cause of death among the young, 

(a) More children die between ages 1-14 from accidents than the next 
six causes of death combined. 

(b) Accidents are the leading cause of death among all persons ages 
1 to 36. 

4. The principal causes of fatal accidents are motor vehicles, drown* gj 
firearms, fa?Lls, bums, and poisons. 

B. The home is the scene of numerous kinds of accidents. 

1. Falls are the leading cause of home accidents. 

a. Stairways cause many falls. 

(1) Handrails should be tight and preferably on both sides. 

(2) Stairways should be kept free of debris. 

(3) Stairways should be well lighted. 

(4) Stairways should be climbed one step at a time. 

b. Ladder falls are dangerous. 

(1) Keep ladders in good repair. 

(2) Check them periodically for loose or broken rungs. 

(3) Stepladdem should be opened fully and locked in place. 

(4) Ladders should be climbed slowly, one rung at a time. 

(5) Ladders should be placed firmly so they will not slip. 
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c. Slipping falls are common. 

(1) Highly polished floors can be dangerous.- 

(2) Improperly placed throw rugs are hazardous. 

(3) Water and greasy materials should be cleaned up. 

% 

(4) Care should be used in getting in and out of bathtub or shower. 

(5) Sidewalks and front steps should be kept clear of ice and snow. 

d. Tripping falls cause death and injury. 

(1) Watch for toys and other objects on floors. 

(2) Keep buckets, tools and boxes off stair steps. 

(3) Keep sidewalks and porches free of fallen limbs, tools, etc. 

2. Fires and burns are caused in many ways. 

a. Smoking and matches are the number one fire hazard. 

(l) Smoking in bed or when extremely tired is most dangerous. 
j (2) Cigarettes and cigars should be snubbed out, 

(3) Matches should be out of children's reach at all times. 

(4) Matches should be stored in a safe place in a proper container. 

b. Hot grease and water can be dangerous. 

(1) Hot grease can ignite. 

(a) Smother a flame like this with a pan lid, salt or flour. 

(b) Pouring water on this type of fire will cause it to splatter 
or spread. 

(2) Keep all pots and pan handles turned parallel to stove burners. 

(3) Handle hot coffee and other hot liquids with care. 

c. Fl am mable liquids (gasoline) should be handled with care. 

(1) Never use them for starting fires; their fumes can travel great 
distances and can flash, 

(2) They should be used out of doors and never around open flames or 

\ where there are sparks. 

(3) Oily rags and newspapers can cause spontaneous combustion fires. 
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d. Heaters and heating systems are sometimes fire problems. 

(1) Kerosene and gas heaters should be checked periodically. 

(a) Fuel lines should be made of copper or rigid metal pipe. 

(b) Burners should always be vented to the outside of the house. 

(c) They should not be placed near flammable materials, curtains, 
etc. 

(d) They should be checked regularly for leaks. 

(e) They should have a firm base to prevent tipping. 

(2) Fireplaces are a source of danger. 

(a) Be sure that the flue and the chimney are clean. 

(b) Keep a screen ^in front of the fireplace. 

(c) Store fuel away from fireplace. 

e. Electricity can cause fire, shock and death. 

(1) Electrical fires result from such causes as inadequate or 
defective wiring, overloaded circuits, loose wires, improper 
use of fuses, or leaving electrical applicances (especially 
irons) unattended. 

(2) Shock or death results from improper handling of wires or 
appliances . 

(a) Electric appliances (radio, fan, etc.) should not be touched 
when one is in the bathtub or otherwise wet. 

(b) Downed electric lines should be avoided carefully. 

(c) Handling plugs or wires when insulation is worn is risky 
and dangerous. 

(3) Deaths from accidental poisoning are on the rise. 

(a) Gas poisoning comes from different sources, 

1. Carbon monoxide gas from automobiles is odorless, color- 
less and deadly. 

a. Do not start car in garage with the door shut. 

b. Have a good muffler and exhaust pipe. 
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2. Natural gas can also be a killer. 

a. Check heaters and furnaces for leaking gas. 

b. Be sure heaters and furnaces are properly vented. 

c. Learn to recognize the smell of natural gas. 

(b) Poisoning from liquids and solids kills many people each year. 

1. Insecticides and rodent poisons are dangerous. 

a. Keep them locked up and labeled. 

b. Keep them away from food and food storage areas. 

c. Use them only as directed. 

d. Wash foods thoroughly when insecticides have been used. 

2. Household cleaners can be lethal. 

a. Mothballs, dyes, hair spray, lye and certain waxes 
should be stored away from children. 

b. None of the above should ever be taken internally by 
anyone, 

3. Medicine and pills are the greatest source of danger. 

a. Read all labels carefully. 

b. Do not take medicine in the dark. 

c. A. void taking medicine in front of children. 

d. Do not transfer medicine or pills into containers 
without labels. 

e. Keep all medicines and pills out of reach of children, 

4. Improper storage and handling of food can cause poisoning. 

a. Keep foods that may spoil properly refrigerated. 

b. Wash fruits and vegetables thoroughly. 

(4) Cutting implements cause many injuries. 

(a) Knives are particularly dangerous. 

1. Keep handles tight and in good repair. 

2. Store knives in safe places. 

* 

3. Always cut away from the body when using them. 

(b) Razor blades are exbremely dangerous. 

1. Never let children use them, without supervision. 

2. Provide a disposal place for them. 

3. Do not use them as knives. 
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(c) Broken glass should be handled carefully and disposed of 
properly. 

(d) Tin can lids should be handled carefully. 

(e) Large cutting tools (axes, sickles) need careful handling and 
storage. 

(f) Power tools and mowers can cause injuries. 

1. Use workshop tools wisely. 

a. Use proper guards, goggles, and other safety devices. 

b. Turn motors off when not in use. 

c. Keep machinery properly oiled and repaired. 

d. Never allow children and immature youth to use them. 

2. Many of the accidents resulting from the use of power 
mowers could be avoided by following safety rules# 

a. Check lawn for all debris which could be thrown by 

the mower. , . . 

b. Always disconnect the spark plug before making repair 

or adjustments. 

c. Never attempt to unclog mower while it is running. 

d. Keep feet clear of blade when starting. 

e. Never refuel while engine is running or excessively 

hot. 

C. Automobile accidents far outnumber all other causes of accidental death. 

1. There were 47,700 traffic deaths in 1964. 

2. There are over 3 million persons injured each year. 

3. Of all accidental deaths of young people, 64# are motor vehicle accidents. 

4. Fifteen per cent of all drivers are under 25 years of age, yet they have 
25$ of all of the accidents. 

5. Studies show that about half of all fatal accidents involve a drinking 
* • 

driver . 

6. Excessive speed accounts for l/3 of all fatal accidents. 

a. Breaking speed limits is dangerous. 

b. Speed should be regulated according to existing conditions. 

(1) Density of traffic is a vital factor • 

(2) Road conditions are another factor. 

(a) The presence of rain or ice requires a slower speed. 

(b) Narrow roads and bridges require lower speed. 
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(c) Dirt and gravel roads are less stable and require lower speed, 

(d) Road repairs and construction areas require lower speed. 

7. Human failure causes most accidents. 

a. People sometimes simply use poor judgment. 

b. Driving when emotionally upset is unwise. 

c. Not paying enough attention can be fatal, or, at best, embarrassing. 

d. Physical deficiencies such as tiredness, impaired eyesight, hearing, 
or slow reactions result in accidents. 

8. Mechanical deficiencies such as bad brakes, worn tires, or faulty wind- 
shield wipers cause many accidents. 

9. There are ways to reduce the number of auto accidents. 

a. Improved safety education programs would help. 

b. Better driving attitudes would help. 

(1) Have more respect for the law and traffic rules. 

(2) Develop 'better judgment and good driving habits. 

(3) Show more court eBy and respect for the other driver. 

c. Better or sturdier over-all construction of automobiles would help 
in cutting down the death rate. 

(1) The use of safety belts can save lives. 

(2) Having added safety features (padded dash, collapsible steering 
wheel, etc.) will help reduce or prevent more serious injuries. 

D. Bicycle accidents cause most of the deaths and injuries suffered by 
children between ages 5 and 14. 

1. There has been an average of 400-500 deaths per year. 

2. There have been 25,000-30,000 injuries per year. 

3. Most of these accidents have been collisions with motor vehicles. 

4. Following the "Bike Riders Safety Rules" suggested by the Bicycle 
Institute of America should help reduce bicycle accidents. 

a. Observe all traffic regulations - red and green lights, one-way 
streets and stop signs, 

b. Keep to the right and ride in single file. Keep a safe distance 
behind all vehicles. 
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c. Have a white light on front and a danger signal on rear for night 
riding. Wear white or light colored clothing at night. 

d. Have a satisfactory bell or horn to warn of approach. Always ride 
at a safe speed. 

e. Give pedestrians the right of way. Avoid sidewalks, if possible; 
use extra care if you must ride on a sidewalk. 

f. Look out for cars pulling out into traffic. Keep a sharp lookout 
for the sudden opening of car doors, 

g. Ride in a straight line. Do not weave in or out of traffic or 
swerve from side to side. 

h. Always use proper hand signals for turning and stopping. Park your 
bicycle in a safe and proper manner. 

5, Proper care of bicycle is also important. 

a. Know parts of bicycle 

(1) Know how to oil it. 

(2) Know how to fix a tire. 

b. Have bicycle safety checks done when opportunities are provided by 
the police or interested clubs. 

E. Water accidents are becoming more numerous because of the increased number 
of boaters and because water safety rules are often ignored. 

1. Millions participate in boating. 

a. There are over 8 million boats in America. 

b. Forty million people engage in boating. 

2. Knowledge of safety factors will reduce accidents. 

a. Know your boating traffic rules. 

b. Know how to cope with engine failure in power boats. 

c. Understand weather conditions and warnings. 

d. There should be life jackets for all passengers. 

e. Never overload the boat. 

f. Do not allow horseplay, standing up, or improper movements in small 
boats and canoes. 

g. Dress properly for sun, cool weather or rough water. 
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3. Swindling accidents cause many deaths. 

a. There are close to 7^000 drownings each .ye^r. 

(1) About half take place while swimming. 

(2) The other half fall from docks, piers, boats or while fishing. 

b. Learning to swm is a basic necessity for anyone spending time near 
water. 

(1) Swimming instructions are available in most communities. 

(2) Lear nin g to float and tread water may save your life, 

c. There are many safety rules to follow in swimming. 

(1) Never swim alone. 

(2) Do not swim at posted dangerous places. 

(3) Do not try endurance or distance swimming unless a boat is 
with you. 

(4) Do not dive or jump into extremely cold water. (The shock may 
cause cramps . ) 

(5) Do not swim at night except in lighted pools. 

(6) Do not swim in the surf unless you are a strong swimmer. 

(7) Do not dive in strange waters which may have underwater 
obstructions, drop-offs or currents. 

(8) Do not run or horseplay in the water. 

4. Other water sports are fun but caution must be practiced. 

a. Fishing is enjoyed by millions of people. 

(1) Wading (especially with hip boots) in deep water can be dangerous. 

(2) Be careful in fast rapids and swift water. 

(3) Observe all boating rules when fishing from a boat. 

(4) Be careful of high and slippery banks. 

(5) Cover the ends of fishhooks - they can injure or blind the user 
or someone else. 
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b. Water skiing is a popular activity. 

(1) You should be a good swimmer. 

(2) Always wear a life vest or jacket. 

(3) Be sure the water is deep enough. 

(4) Watch out for other boats. 

c. Scuba diving is increasing in popularity. 

(1) This sport is for experienced swimmers only. 

(2) Have proper lessons and instructions first. 

(3) It requires good physical condition and calm temperament. 

(4) Observe all safety precautions and regulations very carefully. 

F. Firearms accidents. 

1. There are about 2,. 000 deaths each year and many more are injured from 
gun accidents. 

2. About as many are killed in the home as in the field. 

a. Accidents occur when guns are "demonstrated." 

b. Accidents occur when guns are being cleaned. 

c. Playing around or aiming at someone frequently causes accidents 
because someone "didn't know it was loaded* 

3. The United States has more deaths caused by guns than any other country 
in the world. 

a. The City of Chicago has more gun deaths per week than England has 
per year. 

b. Gun abuse is a major source of crime in the United States. 

4. Assassinations of leading politcal figures have brought national 
attention to the need for gun control laws. 

a. U. S. Congress has forbidden mail order sale of handguns and is 
considering stringent laws for all types of firearms. 

b. The State of Illinois has passed a gun registration law effective 
September 1, 19&8 . 

c. Cities such as Chicago have passed local registration ordinances. 
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5. Knowledge of safety rules is vital. 

a. Know your firearm, what makes it fire, its potential hazards, what 
safety features it has. 

b. Keep firearms locked up or out of reach when not in use. 

c. Always treat a gun as if it were loaded. • 

d. Never load a gun unless you are going to use it, 

e. Keep the safety catch on and do not trust it, 

f. Never point a gun at anyone, loaded or unloaded. 

g. Keep gun in top condition by proper cleaning, lubricating and 
inspection. 

h. When hunting, always wear clothes that are easily visible. 

i. Point a gun toward the ground when carrying it. 

j. When crossing a fence, put the gun through first and lay it on the 
ground. 

k. Always identify the target before you shoot at it. 

l. Know all hunting safety rules and practice them. 

Instructional Aids : Listed on last page of this unit. 

References : Listed on last page of this unit. 
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LESSON TWO 
FIRST AID 

Concept : First aid is the immediate and temporary care given to an. injured or 

sick person until the services of a physician can be obtained. 

Content 

A. General first aid instructions. 

1. Keep calm. 

a. Some cases do not require hurried action. 

b. Haste may be harmful - avoid panic. 

2. Keep the injured person lying down. 

3. Stay with the injured person and send someone else for help. 

a. Report the location of the person. 

b. Report the extent of the injuries. 

c. Report the type of first aid being given. 

d. Report the first aid supplies available. 

4* Control bleeding. 

a. Serious bleeding should be stopped by applying direct pressure with 
a clean or sterile compress. 

b. Do not use tourniquet, 

c. Nosebleeds require a different technique. 

(1) Press nostrils firmly together. 

(2) Have patient seated in an upright position, 

(3) Instruct patient not to blow nose after the bleeding has 
stopped. 

(4) Keep patient quiet until blood clots. 
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5. If a person has stopped breaching, artificial respiration should be started 
immediately. American Red Cross procedures are as follows: 

a. Wipe foreign matter from victims mouth • 

b. Tilt head back, pulling jaw into a jutting position (Figure l). 

c. Open your mouth wide and place over victim^ mouth. , 

nostrils. (In case of infant, place your mouth over both the mouth and 

nose of the victim.) (Figure 2.) 

d. Blow air into victim* s mouth or nose. (Figure 3*) 

e. Remove your mouth, release nostrils. Listen to find out if you can hear 
the air returning. (Figure 4 .) 

f . If after several attempts you hear no air exchange, quickly turn person 
on his side and pat sharply on back to dislodge possible obstructions 

in the air passages. 

g. Repeat steps «d M and "e" at the rate of about 12 deep breaths per minute 
for adults and 20 shallow breaths for a child. 

6. Procedures are as follows if a person ha3 swallowed poison: 

a. Determine the type of substance swallowed. 

b. Call the Poison Center in Highland Park (ID 2-8000). 

c. Keep patient quiet. 

7. Guard against shock in all cases of injury. 

a. A badly injured person may develop a serious condition known as shock 
in which the flow of blood is disturbed and the brain does not receive 

enough blood, 

b. Some causes of shock may involve a bad burn, loss of blood, broken bones, 
or an emotional disturbance. 

c. The victim of shock displays symptoms. 

(1) The skin feels cool and is whiter than usual. 

(2) Perspiration may appear on the forehead, chin, or above the mouth. 
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(3) The victim may vomit. 

I 

d, Shock can be alleviated or prevented. 

(X) Have the victim lie down at once. 

(2) Cover victim enough to keep him warm, but do not make victim 
perspire. 

(3) Do not disturb the victim unnecessarily. . 

B. Specific injuries demand specific procedures. 

1, Wounds are breaks in the skin caused by force and usually extend into 
the underlying tissues. 

I 

a. Abrasions are wounds made by rubbing or scraping (example: floor 
bums) . 

(1) First aid measures are to clean the wound with soap and water, 
apply a mild antiseptic and sterile dressing or bandage. 

(2) See a doctor for further care if there is any evidence of 
infection. 

b. Incised wounds are large cuts that tend to bleed freely. 

(1) First aid measures are to stop the bleeding immediately. 

(2) Apply a sterile dressing or bandage. 

(3) See that victim gets a doctor’s attention for further care. 

c. Lacerations are jagged, irregular wounds often associated with 
tissue damage (example: dog bite). 

(1) First aid measures are to wash the wound. 

(2) Apply antiseptic and bandage. 

(3) Send victim to the doctor at once. 

d. Puncture wounds are wounds in which a sharp object is run through 
the skin (example: stepping on a nail). 

(1) First aid measures are to encourage bleeding by squeezing around 
the edges of wound. 

(2) Apply sterile dressing. 

(3) Send victim to the doctor. 

e. Poisonous snake bites are a form of puncture wound that require 
different first aid, 

(l) Victim should lie down and become quiet at once, 

ERjt 
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(2) Wrap a moderately tight band about 1 or 2 inches above the wound. 

(3) Make several cuts around the wound. 

(4) Suck the poison out of the wound. 

(5) Acquire medical help as soon as possible. 

2. Secondary complications sometimes occur to the skin and underlying 
tissues . 

a. Infections are usually due to bacteria that enter a wound. 

(1) Signs of infection appear from two to seven days after injury. 

(a) The wound becomes red and tender. 

(b) Swelling may occur. * 

(c) Pus may form in the wound. 

(2) Infections require treatment by a physician. 

b. Bruises are injuries that cause small capillaries in the muscle to 
rupture. 

(1) Blood collects between the muscle and the skin causing a black 
and blue appearance. 

(2) Cold cloth and ice tend to reduce pain and swelling. 

3. Injuries to the bones and connecting tissues include fractures, dis- 
locations, and spasms. 

a. A. fracture is a break in a Done. 

(1) The simple fracture is an injury of the bone only. 

(2) The compound fracture is one in which the broken bone extends 
through the skin. 

b. Fractures are usually accompanied by typical symptoms. 

(1) At the moment of injury, fractures usually cause pain. 

(2) The flesh surrounding the fracture will be tender. 

(3) The victim usually does not want to move the injured part, 
resulting in lack of motion. 

(4) Swelling usually develops around the injured area. 
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(5) The body part may be deformed. 

(6) Sometimes the skin overlying the fracture may become discolored. 

c. Limited first aid should be given in case of fracture. 

(1) Do not permit motion near the broken ends of the bones. 

(2) Have victim sit or lie down and treat for shock. 

(3) Send for help. 

(4) While help is coming, try to cheer the person. Do not talk 
about the injury. 

(5) In case of a compound fracture, bleeding may need to be controlled 
but if the bone is protruding - DO NOT PUSH BONE BACK. 

1 

d. A dislocated bone is one sprung out of place at the joint. 

(1) Signs are like those of a fracture. 

(2) Give first aid as for fracture. 

e. Sprains can occur when there is great pressure exerted on the bones 
and surrounding tissue at a joint. 

(1) Sprains cause pain, swelling and discoloration. 

(2) Treatment consists of cold compresses and elevation of the part. 

(3) The patient should be examined by a physician. 

4. Extreme temperatures cause injury to tissues. 

a. Bums are tissue injury resulting from excessive exposure to heat. 

(1) In the first degree burn, the skin becomes red. 

(2) In a second degree bum, blisters appear after the injury. 

(3) A third degree burn is the most severe, resulting in deep injury 
to the skin and underlying tissues, 

(4) The following measures are recommended for treatment of burns: 

(a) Control pain by excluding air (example: soak in cold water). 

(b) Try to prevent infection by covering with a clean bandage if 
soaking is impractical. 

(c) Always treat a victim of severe or extensive burn for shock. 
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(d) In case of a chemical burn, wash thoroughly with large 
quantities of water. 

(e) For sunburn, apply a bum ointment if skin is reddened, 

(f) Always call a doctor for second and third degree burns. 

b. Frostbite is tissue injury resulting from excessive exposure to cold 

(1) Cover the affected part until person can get indoors. 

(2) Slowly re-warm the affected part with tepid water or compresses. 

(3) Give the victim warm drinks. 

C. The unconscious require special first aid procedures. 

1. Accidents or illnesses sometimes result in unconsciousness. 

a. A blow to the head may cause a concussion and/or unconsciousness. 

b. Interference with the blood supply to the brain can cause a stroke 
and unconsciousness, 

c. People may become unconscious because of severe bleeding, drinking 
alcohol, poison, heart disease, etc. 

d. The following first aid procedures are recommended. 

(1) Give artificial respiration if victim has stopped breathing. 

(2) Treat victim for shock. 

(3) Loosen tight clothing. 

(4) Summon help* 

2, Fainting results from insufficient supply of blood to the brain. 

a. Keep victim lying flat. 

b. Loosen tight clothing, 

c. Warm liquids may be given after victim regains consciousness. 

d. If victim does not recover soon, get a doctor. 

3, Epileptic convulsions (symptomatic of epilepsy, a disease of the 
nervous system) can result in unconsciousness. 

a. Epileptic victims sometimes become unconscious, fall and have 
severe muscle spasms. 

b. When an epileptic is unconscious and begins convulsions, there is 
nothing one can do to stop the attack. 
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c« First aid for an epileptic convulsion includes the following. 

(1) Try to prevent victim from injury by easing him to the floor and 
protecting him from striking hard objects. 

(2) After an attack, allow the victim an undisturbed sleep. 

4. Convulsions can result from other causes. 

a. Any disease that affects the brain may cause convulsions. 

«.* 

(1) Injury to the head resulting from an accident may cause 
convulsions . 

(2) Severe cases of infection, may cause convulsions. 

(3) High body temperature may cause convulsions. 

(4) Brain tumors may cause convulsions. 

b. Treatment for these seizures is the same as those for an epileptic 
convulsion. 

D. Abdominal pains should not be dismissed lightly. 

1. Put victim to bed. 

2. Call a doctor. 

3. Do not feed the victim. 

4. Do not give a laxative. 

5. Do not apply heat. 

E. Irritations from insect bites and poisonous plants can be alleviated. 

1. First aid for insect and tick bites are as follows: 

a. Try to remove tick from skin without squeezing it. 

(1) Cold water or ammonia water applications may relieve the itching. 

(2) Try a paste of baking soda over the bite. 

b. Bee stings may result in a violent reaction or may even be fatal. 

(1) Remove stinger. 

(2) If signs of shock, excess swelling or faintness appear, get 
victim to a hospital immediately. 

v c. A violent reaction to any insect bite is possible, always requiring 

professional treatment . 
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2. Poison ivy, poison oak, and poison sumac frequently cause skin poisoning# 

a. Signs of skin poisoning. 

(1) Skin will get red and swelling develops in 1 to 9 days. 

(2) Blisters will develop, 

(3) Itching is usually present, 

* 

b. First aid measures for poisoning are as follows: 

4 

4 

(1) Do not touch other parts of the body* 

(2) Wash the infected part in brown soap (Fels Naphtha) and water. 

Do not rub. 

(3) Rinse with rubbing alcohol if available. 

(4) If poisoning develops, see a doctor. 

Instructional Aids : Listed on last page of this unit. 

References : Listed on last page of this unit. 
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LESSON THREE 
DISASTER PROCEDURES 

Disaster procedures should be taught so that students may become 
aware of the fastest help available in critical emergencies. 

Content 

A. Violent and destructive windstorms such as tornadoes require immediate 
action. 

1. Seek shelter. 

a. Go into a basement, preferably sitting against a southwest wall. 

b. If a basement is not available, lie down under table away from 
windows or glass* 

c. Students in schools should know the location of their designated 
shelter areas.. 

(1) Wait for instructions. 

(2) Proceed to area in an orderly fashion. 

2. Listen to local radio station for further instructions. 

B. A. source of information and location of shelter are first needs in case 
of a nuclear attack. 

1. Listen for the Civil Defense warning signals on the radio. 

2. Know where your shelter areas are located and get there as soon as 
possible. 

C. Fire requires two actions. 

1. Evacuate building in an orderly manner. 

2. Call Fire Department and give the address of the fire. 

Instructional Aids 

Films: 

1. Accidental Behavior . Progressive Pictures. 

2. Essentials of First Aid . United World Films. 

3 . First Aid on the Spot , Encyclopedia Britannica Films • 



4. Rescue Breathing . American Film Producers. 
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Instructional Aids - Films (contWd) 

5. Safe Bicycling , International Film Bureau. 

6. Safety Begins at Home , Young America Films. 

7. Safety With Everyday Tools , Coronet. 

8. In Case of Fire , Encyclopedia Britannica Films. 

9. Water Safety , Young America Films. 

10. When You Are a Pedestrian , Encyclopedia Britannica Films. 



References 



For Teachers and Students : 

1. Johnson and Johns on , First Aid Guide . New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Pamphlet . 

2. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co, Home Accident Fatalities . Pamphlet. 

3. National Safety Council Pamphlets: Nice Going Pop ; Safety Education 

Magazine. 

4. Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, The Challenge of Safety 
Education . Springfield, Illinois. Pamphlet. 

5. United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare, and United 
States Department of Defense, Office of Civil Defense, Medical Self 
Help Training . Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
lW. 
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UNIT TWO 

HUMAN BIOLOGY 



Introduction 

The human body is an automatic, unbelievably complex biological mechanism. 
It is built of individual units, called cells, combined into larger structures 
(organs) and systems. The cells and larger units support other cells and units 
and are in turn supported by them. Although we will study the systems of e 
body individ ua lly, it should be emphasized that each system supports all the 

other systems. 

Many hundreds of physical and chemical processes are taking place in the 
body at all times. It is through the performance and regulation of these 
processes that we are able, as living beings, to carry on our many activities, 
maintain ourselves in a normal physiological condition, and produce new beings 
like ourselves. 

As in all other animal organisms, the primary biological purpose of the 
body is the production of new organisms similar to itself. With this in 
view, much growth and many changes must occur in the bodies of newly bom 
h uman s before they are capable of producing new human beings. 



This unit is designed for students in grades five through eight. Teachers 
are advised to introduce and emphasize the content according to the following 
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LESSON ONE 
THE CELL 



Concept: Life exists only in the form of cells. The cell is the smallest 

organization which displays the properties and processes that w 

refer to as "life.” 



Content 

A. All living things (animals and plants) differ from each other in appearance 
but the cells of each are made of similar components which are similarly 
arranged. 

.t 

B. Although similar in many respects, there are some significant differences 
between animal cells and plant cells, 

1, Most animal cells are soft and their shape can be changedeasily while 
plant cells are usually enclosed by a firm cell wall which gives them 

a permanent shape. 

2. The storage structures (vacuoles) within an animal cell are small and 
frequently are moved about within the cell; plant cell vacuoles are 
large and remain in a fixed position within the cell. 

C. In our bodies there are found many different types of cells, such as 
muscle cells, blood cells, nerve cells, bone cells, each designed to 
perform a special function. 



D. In a complex living organism such as man, the cells are arranged in in- 
creasingly complex structures. 

1. Groups of similar cells form a "tissue" (skin, muscle fiber; etc.). 

2. A group of tissues form an "organ" (heart, eye, stomach, etc J. 

3. A. group of organs form a "system" (circulatory, respiratory, etc.). 



4. The human body is composed of many systems. 

Note : For the remainder of this lesson, -"cell" refers to animal cells. 

E. The entire material of which a cell is composed is referred to as 
protoplasm. 

1, The nucleus is the part of the cell which controls most of the cell's 
activities . 

a. It is surrounded by a "nuclear membrane" which allows certain 
materials to pass into and out of the nucleus. 
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b. It contains long thin structures called "chromosomes," which carry 
forward hereditary information to future generations of cells and 
control most cell activities, 

2. All of the cell except the nucleus is the cytoplasm. 

a. The cell is surrounded by a "cell membrane" which allows certain 
materials to pass into and out of the cell. 

b. An irreg ula r channel called the "endoplasmic reticulum" connects 
the nucleus with the outside of the cell and allows passage of 
materials. 

c. Tiny structures .called "ribosomes" are distributed along the 

endoplasmic reticulum; the ribosomes manufacture - protein, 

* 

d. Irregularly shaped structures, called "Golgi bodies" are believed 
to store proteins or manufacture glandular secretions. 

e. Mitochondria, long sausage-shaped structures in the cytoplasm, 
convert glucose and oxygen into chemical energy which the cells 
need for all their activities. 

F. Cells perform many functions which allow the body to exist as an organism. 

1. Chemical energy is constantly produced in most body cells. 

a. Glucose from the small intestines and oxygen from the lungs enter 
the mitochondria in the cell by way of the blood. 

b. Those materials are converted into energy and waste products 
(carbon dioxide, urea, etc.). 

c. The energy is used by the cell, and the wastes go into the blood 
and are then removed from the body. 

2. New materials are produced by the cells so that the body can grow and 
can replace old or used up materials. 

a. Protein is the body-bud. lding material made' by the cells. 

b. Protein is manufactured by the ribosomes from amino acids which 
come from the small intestines via the blood. 

3. The cell is able to divide into two cells, thereby permitting replace- 
ment of old cells and growth of the body. The dividing process is 
called "mitosis . " 

a. Before a cell begins to divide, its chromosomes duplicate them- 
selves, producing two identical sets of chromosomes. 

b. As the cell divides, one set of chromosomes is incorporated into 
each new cell, thereby producing two new cells exactly like the 
original cell. 
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Instructional Aids 
Films: 

1 . The Cell, Structural Unit of Life , Coronet Films. 

2. Cell Biology: Life Functions , Coronet Films. 

3 . Cell Biology: Structure and Composition , Coronet Films. 



References 
For Teachers: 

1. Sproul, Edith. The Science Book of the Ikjman Body . New York: Pocket 
Books, Inc., 1959? pp. 1-10. 

2. Villee, Claude A., Jr. Biology . Philadelphia: Sanders Press, 1964, 

Ch. 22. 

For Students: 

1. Keen, Martin. The How and Why Wonder Book of t he Human Body. New York: 
Gross et and Dunlap, Publishers, 1961 . 

2. The Body , Life Science Library, Ch. 3. 
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LESSON TWO 



THE SKELETAL SYSTEM 

Concept: The skeleton is designed to support, to protect, and to facilitate 
movement of the body parts. 

Content 

A. . The bones of the skeletal system are designed to support the body’s weight. 

1. The backbone and the long bones of the leg and arm are special bones 
for support. 

2. These bones are used to support the body weight during sitting, standing 
walking, pushing and pulling. 

B. The skeletal system protects other body structures, 

1. The skull protects the brain. 

2. The rib cage protects the heart and the lungs. 

3. The vertebrae protect the 3pinal cord. 

C. The skeletal system is designed to allow movement, 

1. Bones are moved by muscles. 

<0 

2. Two bones that meet form a joint, 

a. The ends of these bones are lined with a smooth layer of cartilage. 

(1) Cartilage reduces friction. 

(2) Cartilage helps absorb shock. 

Note: (3) Cartilage also forms the framework of the ear and nose. 

b. Joints are lubricated by a liquid called synovial fluid, 

3. Different types of joints determine the kind of movement. 

a. Ball and socket (shoulder, hip) permit circular movement, 

b. Hinge (fingers, toes, knee, elbow, jaw) permit back and forth 
movement, 

c. The pivot joint in the head allows for side to side movement. 

d. Gliding (wrist, ankle) occurs in shifting of small bones. 
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e. Partially movable (ribs, vertebrae) permit a sliding movement. 

f. Immovable (skull, hipbone) allow for growth and absorbing shock. 

4. Bones are held together at the joints by tough, elastic tissue called 
ligament . 



D. Bones are designed for specific functions. 



1. They are shaped as hollow tubes, the tube structure providing for 
the greatest strength with the least possible weight. 

2. Manufacture of blood cells occurs in mrrow, found in the bone cavity. 

a. Manufacture of blood cells occurs in the skull, ribs and vertebrae. 

b. In children, the long bones of the arms and legs manufacture blood 
cells. 



Instructional Aid3 
Charts : 

A. wall chart of the skeletal system 

Chart from student reference No. 1 below, p. 3. 



Films: 



The Skeleton, Encyclopedia Britannica Films. 



References 
For Teachers: 

1 Sproul, Edith E. The Science P ock of the Human Body. New York: Pocket 
' Books, Inc., 1959, Ch. 14. 

For Students: 

1. 4m.eri.can Medical Association, The Wonderf ul Human Machtoe, The Association 

1961 . 

2. Asimov, X. The Human Body . New York: Signet, 1963, Ch. 2-3. 

3. Brandwein, Paul F. Life: Its Forms and Changes. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, Ch, 5« 

4. Keen, Martin. The How and Why Wonder Book of the Human Body. New York: 
Gross et and Dunlap, Publishers, 1961. 
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References (cont-td) 

5. Bourse, Alan E. The Body . Bew York: Time, Die., 1964, Ch. 3. 

6. Ravielli, Anthony. Wonders of the Human Body . Bew York: Viking Press 

1954- 

7. Samechson, J. The Amor Within Us . Bew York: Rand MoBally. 

8. Villee, Claude A., Jr. Biology . Philadelphia: Sanders Press, 1964. 
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LESSON THREE 
THE MUSCULAR SYSTEM 

Concept: The muscular system furnishes the power of movement in the body. 

Content 

A.. The various functions of the muscular system are performed by different 
types of muscles. 

1. Voluntary or skeletal muscles can be controlled by conscious thought, 

a. Skeletal muscles allow movement of the skeleton during walking, 
running, stopping, and changing position. 

b. Skeletal muscles assist in breathing (intercostal muscles). 

c. Voluntary muscles consist of striated fibers (cells). 

2. Skeletal muscles help generate body heat. 

a. All muscular contractions provide heat. 

b. Shivering produces heat to help maintain body temperature in a cold 
environment . 

3. Involuntary muscles work without conscious thought. 

a. They are used to regulate movement of body substances in the digestive 
system and in the blood vessels, 

4. Cardiac muscle. 

a. Cardiac muscle functions like involuntary muscles. 

b. Cardiac muscle is found only in the heart. 

c. Cardie c muscle consists of cardiac muscle fiber. 

B. Muscles are designed to pull the bones to create movement. 

1. A. muscle bundle is made up of many fibers. 

2. Big muscles are made up of bigger bundles of fibers. 

3. Muscle bundles are attached to bones by connective tissue called tendons. 

4. Muscles perform their work by contracting, getting shorter and thicker. 

5. Muscles usually work in pairs to produce movement. 
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6. A. number of fibers in each muscle are always contracted, resulting in 
muscle tone. 

7 . Muscles receive the message to contract from the nervous system. 

Instructional Aids 
Charts : 

Use wall charts of the muscular system. 

Charts from student reference Nos. 1, 4. 

Films: 

Muscular System . Coronet Films. 

References 
For Teachers: 

1. Sproul, Edith E, The Science Book of the Human Bo dy. New York: 

Pocket Books, Inc,, 1959 • ~ L ~ 

2. Villee, Claude A., Jr. Biology . Philadelphia: Sanders Press. 1964, 

Ch. 23. 

For Students: 

1. American Medical Association. The Wonderful Human Machine , The 
Association, 1961. 

2. A3inov, I. The Human Body . New York: Signet Books, 1963, Ch. 4. 

3. Brandwein, Paul F. Life: Its Forms and Changes . New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1968, Ch. 6. 

4« Keen, Martin. The How and Why Wonder Book of the Human Body . New ^rk: 
Grosset and Dunlap, Publishers, 1961. 

5. Nourse, Alan E. The Body . New York: Time, Inc., 1964, Ch. 3. 

6. Raviolli, Anthony. Wonders of the Human Body. New York: Vika* nr* Pw. 
1954, Pt. 2. 
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LESSON FOUR 
THE SKIN 

Concept : The skin is the protective organic layer which completely covers 

the body. 

Content 

A., The skin performs a number of important functions. 

1. The skin protects the body against 

a. the invasion of bacteria, 

b. an injury to more sensitive tissues in the body, 

c. ultraviolet rays of the sun. 

2. The skin provides a proper internal environment by 

a. protecting the body against excessive loss of moisture, 

b. regulating body temperature, 

c. removing body wastes through sweat glands. 

3. The skin serves as an organ or perception for cold, warmth, touch, 
deep pressure, and pain sensations. 

(See Part B of ’’Nervous System" for more detail.) 

B. The skin is divided into two main layers of tissue. 

1. Epidermis is a protective layer. 

a. The outer layer of epidermis is composed of tough, dead cells. 

b. In the inner layer the new cells are formed. 

c. The old cells are constantly being pushed outward by new cells. 

2. The dermis is the ,? true skin." 

a. The dermis varies in thickness in different parts of the body. 

b. It contains blood vessels, nerves, nerve receptors, hair follicles, 
sweat glands, and oil glands. 
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(1) Occasionally oil glands become plugged, by an overgrowth of cells. 






(2) Oil filling the ducts forms blackheads or pimples. 
3. Fingernails and toenails are outgrowths of the skin. 

Instructional Aids 
Charts : 

Overhead transparency from chart on next page. 

Wall charts. 

Charts from student reference No. 1. 



1 



References 
For Teachers: 

1. Sproul, Edith E. The Science Book of the Human Body . New York: Pocket 
Books, Inc., 1959, Ch. 13. 

2. Villee, Claude A., Jr. Biology . Philadelphia: Sanders Press, 1964, 

Ch. 22. 

For Students: 

1. American Medical Association, The Wonderful Human Machine , The 
Association, 1961. 

2. Asimov, I. The Human Body . New York: Signet, 1963, Ch. 10. 

3. Bauer, William W. Health for All . Glenview, Illinois: Scott Foresman, 
1965, pp. 46-50. 
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LESSON FIVE 
THE CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 

Concept : The circulatory system distributes blood to all parts of the 

body. 



Content 

A. , Plasma, the liquid portion of the blood, carries materials to the cells. 

1, Plasma is mainly composed of water (about 90$) which has the following 

materials dissolved in it: minerals or salts, dissolved gases, 

nutrients, hormones, enzymes, and antibodies. 

2. Plasma carries wastes from the cells. 

B. The solid portion of the blood contains formed elements, each having a 
specific purpose. 

1. Red blood cells are responsible for the transportation of oxygen and 
carbon dioxide. 

2. The chief function of white blood cells is to protect the body against 
disease. 

3. Platelets are important in starting the process of blood clotting. 

C. There are different types of blood. 

1. Some blood types cannot be safely combined because of the possibility 
of agglutination (clumping) of red blood cells. 

2. Blood types that can be safely combined are called compatible. 

3. Four basic blood types are A, B, AB, and 0. 

4. Type 0 is considered the universal donor and can be given to any other 
blood type. 

D. The blood circulates through the body. 

1, The heart is a double pump responsible for circulating the blood. 

a. The heart is a bundle of muscle fibers. 

b. The heart is divided into four chambers. 

(1) Right atrium (auricle) receives used blood returning from the 
body. 
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(2) Right ventricle pumps used blood through the pulmonary artery to 
the lungs. 

(3) Left atrium (auricle) receives fresh blood returning from the 
lungs via the pulmonary vein. 

(4) Left ventricle pumps fresh blood through the main artery (aorta) 
to the body. 

c. The heart averages 72 contractions per minute. 

*• i 

d. The heart rests between contractions. 

e. The rate of the heartbeat is regulated by the brain. 

: • < *\ 1 • ‘ * . 

2. The blood travels through a system of vessels. 

a. Blood leaves the heart through arteries. 

b. Arteries branch into smaller vessels called arterioles. 

c. Arterioles divide into the smallest vessels called capillaries. 

(1) Capillaries are only one cell in thickness, 

(2) Capillaries carry blood to individual cells. 

(3) Capillaries are so thin that red blood cells must pass through 
in single file. 

d. Capillaries connect with venules. 

e. Venules connect with veins through which blood will return to the 
heart . 

E. The lymphatic system assists the circulatory system. 

1. The lymph system returns to the circulatory system fluids that have 
been squeezed out of the capillaries. 

2. Lymph nodes act as a filter for bacteria and other foreign material. 



Instructional Aids 
Charts: 

Wall chart of circulatory system. 




Overhead transparency from student reference Nos. 1* 3* 



• Instructional Aids (corrt^d) 



Films: 

1# Circulation: Why and How , Churchill Films. 

2. Heart 3 Lungs, and Circulation , Coronet Films. 

References 
For Teachers: 

1. Sproul, Edith E. The Science Book of the Human Body . New York: Pocket 
Books, Inc., 1959* 

2. Villee, Claude A., Jr. Biology . Philadelphia: Sanders Press, 196U. 

For Students: 

1. American Medical Association, The Wonderful Human Machine , The 
Association, 1961. 

2. Asimov, I. The Human Body . New York: Signet, 1963. 

3. Keen, Martin, The How and Why Wonder Book of the Human Body . New York 
Grosset and Dunlap, Publishers, 1961. 
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LESSON SIX 

THE RESPIRATORY SYSTEM 

Concept : The respiratory system is structured to permit the exchange of 

gases between the body and the atmosphere. 

Content 

A. The process of breathing involves getting air containing oxygen into the 
body (lungs) and removing air containing waste gases, carbon 10 x 1 e an 

water vapor from the body. 

B. Breathing is controlled by a respiratory center in the brain, the medulla 

1. Breathing can be stimulated by the increase of carbon dioxide in the 
blood or the decrease of oxygen in the blood. 

2. The respiratory center stimulates the diaphragm. 

a. The diaphragm is a dome-shaped sheet of muscle fibers. 

b. The diaphragm is attached to the spinal column in the back of the 
breastbone in front, and the lower ribs on the - side. 

c. The contraction of the diaphragm creates a partial vacuum in the 
chest cavity, which causes air to flow into the lungs. 

d. Relaxation of the diaphragm forces air out of the lungs. 

3. Intercostal muscles also assist in the breathing action. 

C, The respiratory system consists of several different structures. 

1. Air enters the body through the nose. 

a. The nose is lined with mucus and cilia. 

b. These structures warm and filter the air. 

2. Air passes through the larynx into the trachea. 

a. The trachea extends into the chest, 

b. The trachea divides into two smaller tubes called bronchi. 

3. The bronchi enter the lungs. 

a. The bronchi divide into smaller branches called bronchioles. 

b. These bronchioles divide into tiny air sacs called alveoli. 
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4. The alveoli are designed for exchanging gases. 

a. The alveoli -walls are only one cell in thickness. 

b. A.lveoli are surrounded with capillaries. 

c. The alveoli and the capillaries exchange gases by a process of 
diffusion. 

Instructional Aids 
Charts : 

Wall charts: The Respiratory System. 

Charts from A..M.A., publication listed below. 

Films: 

Respiratory System . Coronet Films. 

References 
For Teachers : 

1, Sproul, Edith E. The Science Book of the Human Body . New York: Pocket 
Books, Inc., 1959. 

2. Villee, Claude 4., Jr. Biology . Philadelphia: Sanders Press, 1964. 

For Students: 

1. American Medical Association, The Wonderful Human Machine ., The 
Association, 1961, 

2. Asimov, I, The Human Body . New York: Signet, 1963. 

3. Brandwein, Paul F. Life: Its Forms and Changes , New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1968, Ch. 5. 

4. Keen, Martin. The How and Why Wonder Book of the Human Body . New York: 
Gros3et and Dunlap, Publishers, 1961. 
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LESSON SEVEN 
THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 



Concept : The nervous system controls and coordinates all of the body’s 

activities . 



Content 

A. , The central nervous system consists of the brain and the spinal cord. 

1. The brain is divided into three main regions. 

a. The cerebrum controls learned behavior, memory, and thoughts for 
voluntary actions . 

b. The cerebellum controls and regulates muscle contraction 
(coordination) . 

<».. The medulla connects the brain ■with the spinal cord and controls 
involuntary impulses (breathing, heart rate, etc.). 

2. The spinal cord carries messages between the brain and lower portions 
of the body and controls reflex actions. 

B. The peripheral nervous system consists of 31 pairs of spinal nerves and 
12 pairs of cranial nerves. 

1. Spinal nerves originate from the spinal cord and consist of sensory 
neurons for receiving impulses and motor neurons for sending impulses. 

2. Spinal nerves work in pairs that send and receive messages from only 
one part of the body. 

3. Cranial nerves originate in the brain and their impulses by-pass the 
spinal cord. (See Part 'E. The Human Sense Organs, below for more 
information on cranial nerves.) 

C. The autonomic nervous system is divided into two parts which control 
involuntary actions . 

1. The sympathetic system speeds up body processes, 

2. The parasympathetic system relaxes muscles and slows down body 
processes. 

D. Without sense organs (eyes, ear3, nose, etc.) one would learn very little 
about his environment. 
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1, The eye is designed to receive light stimulation and send impulses to 
the brain, 

a. The sclera is a tough, white, protective covering on the outside 
of the eyeball. 

b. The retina is the inside coating of the eyeball made of sensitive 
nerve tissue. 

(1) It is really an extension of the optic nerve. 

(2) Images are formed on the retina. 

c. The cornea is a transparent covering over the front of the eyeball c 
a) It protects the iris and pupil. 

(2) It is actually an extension of the sclera. 

d. The iris is the colored portion of the eye. 

(1) It is a circular, muscular layer at the front of the eye. 

(2) These muscles control the opening and closing of the pupil. 

e. The pupil is an opening in the iris which lets light pass through. 

(1) Bright light decreases the size of the pupil. 

(2) Dim light increases the size of the pupil. 

f . The lens lies directly behind the pupil and helps focus images on 
the retina. 

(1) The lens is very elastic so that it can change thickness. 

(2) The lens flattens for far view; it thickens for near vision. 

g. The vitreous humor is a jelly-like substance in back of the lens 
which gives the eyeball shape and keeps it from collapsing. 

h. The optic nerve takes the impulse of an image from the retina to 
the brain. 

2. The ear detects air vibrations that we call sound waves. 

a. Sound is a series of vibrations. 

b. Hearing is the sensation created in the brain by these vibrations. 

c. There are several part 3 of the ear that are involved in hearing. 
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(1) The outer ear consists of two parts. 

(a) The pinna, a flap on the side of the head receives and 
directs sound waves into the auditory canal. 

(b) The auditory canal carries sound waves to the middle ear . 

(2) The middle ear consists of two parts. 

(a) The eardrum is a delicate membrane that separates the outer 
ear from the middle ear and which vibrates when stimulated 
by sound waves. 

(b) The hammer, anvil, ana stirrup (ossicles) are three small 
bones which form a chain connecting the eardrum and the 
oval membrane of the inner ear* 

(3) The inner ear is the actual hearing portion. 

(a) The inner ear consists of the cochlea, a small-shaped, 
membrane-lined, fluid-filled, bony canal that contains 
nerve endings. 

(b) A.s the oval membrane (the membrane separating the ossicles 
from the liquid in the cochlea) vibrates, the fluid of the 
cochlea is set into vibration. 

(c) These vibrations stimulate the nerve cells which transmit 
an impulse along the auditory nerve to the brain. 

(4) The brain receives the impulse and interprets it as a sound. 

3. The tongue has many raised bits of tissue called taste buds. 

a. Taste buds that are susceptible to one type of taste are concen- 
trated in a specific area of the tongue (e.g., "sweet" is located 
at the tip of the tongue). 

b. The four types of taste are salty, sweet, sour and bitter. 

c. One cannot taste materials that are not in solution. 

4. The sense organ for smell is the nerve endings of the olfactory nerve. 

a. These nerve endings are located in the uppermost region of the 
nasal passages. 

b. When odor reaches these endings, the olfactory nerve sends an 
impulse to the brain. 

(1) The brain then interprets or identifies the odor. 

(2) The number of different odor3 is not known. 
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« . the nose i S go close to the mouth and since the nasal oa Y-j-ty 

communicatejTwxth ?he mouth cavity, much of what we eat xs smelled 
£ts wsll sls tasted* 

5. The sense of touch is located in the nerve endings in the lower skin. 

a. The sensations involved in touch are pain, heat, cold, pressure, 
traction, and tickle. 

b. Merve endings for touch are located all over the body, being most 
numerous in the lips and finger-tips. 



c. The sense of touch serves several purposes. 

(1) We learn about size, shape, and texture of objects by handling 
them. 

(2) Pleasurable sensations are enjoyed by the sense of touch. 

(3) Touch alerts us to the dangers of excessive heat, cold, pain, 
pressure, etc. 



Instructional /lids 

* * 

Charts : 

Wall charts on the nervous system. 

Charts from A.M.A. publication listed below. 

Films: 

■] . Nervous System , Encyclopedia Britannica Films • 

2. Sense Organs , Coronet Films. 

References 
For Teachers: 

1. GprouQ , Edith E. The Sci ence Book of the Human Bod y. New York: 

Pocket Books, Inc., 1959* 

2. Villee, Claude A., Jr. Biology . Philadelphia: Sanders Press, 19^4. 

For Students: 

1. American Medical Association, The Wonderful Human Machine, The Association, 

1961 . 

2. Asimov, I. The Human Body . New York: Signet, 1963, Ch. 5. 

3. Keen, Martin. The How and Why Wonder Book o f the Human Body. New York: 
Gross et and Dunlap, Publishers, 1961. 
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LESSON EIGHT 
THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM 

Concept ; The digestive system changes food from a solid to a liquid form so 
that the food can be absorbed into the bloodstream. 

Content 

A. , Digestion is basically the changing of a food from solid to a liquid. 

1, Digestion requires the mechanical actions of chewing, swallowing, and 
the internal movement of particles. 

2. Chemicals (enzymes) act on food to speed up its breakdown* 

B. The organs of digestion are classified into two parts. 

1. Food passes through the alimentary canal. 

2. The accessory organs, liver and pancreas, secrete into the alimentary 
canal, but no food passes through them. 

C. Food is digested in the alimentary canal. 

1. Digestion begins in the mouth. 

a. Chewing . allows the teeth to break down larger food particles. 

b. Chewing mixes food with saliva . 

(1) Saliva is secreted by salivary gDnnds. 

(2) The sight, smell, or thought of food stimulates the flow of 
saliva . 

(3) Saliva contains the enzyme any las e, which begins the chemical 
change of starch into sugar. 

2. The esophagus serves as a food passageway to the stomach. 

a. Its secretion, mucus, serves as a lubricant. 

b. Two sets of muscles function in moving the food particles to the 
stomach, (peristaltic action) 

3. The stomach serves as a reservoir and as a digestive organ, 

a. The walls have three layers of muscles which squeeze, twist, and 
chum the food. 

b. The stomach secretes digestive juices. 
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(1) Hydrochloric acid which dissolves minerals and destroys bacteria. 

(2) Gastric juice (enzyme-pepsin) which starts breaking down 
proteins. 

c. The food, broken down into something like a thick soup, passes through 
the pyloric valve into the small intestine, 

4. The small intestine is the most important digestive organ. 

a. Glands secrete digestive juices into the small intestine. 

(1) The liver produces bile for the digestion of fats. 

(2) The pancreas produces three enzymes which help finish breaking 
down fat, protein, and carbohydrate. 

b. In the small intestine liquid food is absorbed by the capillaries 
and lymphatics of the villi and distributed throughout the body. 

5. The large intestine (colon) is the last part of the alimentary canal. 

a. Materials not absorbed in the small intestine enter the colon. 

b. Excess liquids are drained off and the solid wastes are eliminated 

\ by the body. 

) 

Instructional Aids 
Charts : 

Wall charts on the digestive system. 

Charts from A.M.A. publication listed below. 

Films : 

Digestion . Parts 1 and 2, United World Films. Available from C.I.C. 
Film Library. 

References 
For Teachers: 

1. Sproul, Edith E, The Science Book of the Human Body . New York: 

Pocket Books, Inc., 1959. 






2. Villee, Claude A. Biology . Philadelphia: Sanders Press, 1964. 



References (cont ! d) 



For Students: 

1. American Medical Association, The Wonderful Human Machine , 

* 1961 . 

2. Brandwein, Paul F, Life: Its Forms and Changes . New York 
Brace, 1968. 

3. Keen, Martin, The How and Why Wonder Book of th e Human Bo 
Gross et and Dunlap, 1961. 



The Association 

Harcourt 
Iv. New York: 
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LESSON MINE 
THE EXCRETORY SYSTEM 



Concept : The excretory system performs three important functions for the 

body. 



Content 

A. , A.11 these functions relate directly to the blood. 

1. Poisonous waste materials, particularly nitrogenous wastes (urea, 
uric acid, ammonia, etc.) are removed from the blood. 

2. The .amounts of most chemicals in the blood are regulated. 

3s The water content and blood volume of the body are regulated. 

B. The principal organs of excretion are the kidneys. (The remaining parts 

of the system merely serve to move and store the waste products.) 

1. Each person has two kidneys, one located' on each side of the spine 
just below the ribs. 

2. The kidney is a bean-shaped organ about four inches long. 

3. Each kidney consists principally of about a million tiny filtering 
tubes, or units, called "nephrons." 

4. About one-fourth of all the blood pumped by the heart passes through 
the kidneys to be purified. 

C. The purification of the blood by the kidneys is performed as a double 

process (filtration and reabsorption) . 

1. During the filtration process much of the water and most of the 
dissolved substances (urea, salts, glucose, etc.) are filtered out 
of the blood into the filtering tubes. 

2. During the reabsorption process most of the water and all usable 
substances are reabsorbed from the filtering tubes back into the 
blood. 

3. Each substance is reabsorbed up to a specific level for that sub- 
stance. The remaining water, excess amounts of usable substances, and 
chemical wastes form a substance called "urine." 

4. The urine flows from the kidneys to the bladder through the ureters, 
where it is stored and periodically removed through the urethra. 
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Instructional Aids | 

Film: 

Excretory System, Coronet Films. 



References 
For Teachers: 

1. Sproul, Edith E. The Science Book of the Human Body . New York: 

Pocket Books, Inc., 1959. 

2. Villee, Claude A.. Biology . Philadelphia: Sanders Press, 1964. 

For Students: 

1. American Medical Association, The Wonderful Human Machine, The Association, 
1961. 

2. Brandwein, Paul F. Life: Its Forms and Changes . New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1968. 

3. Keen, Martin. The How and Why Wonder Book of the Human Bo d^. New York: 
Gross et and Dunlap, 19ol. 
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LESSON TEN 

THE ENDOCRINE SYSTEM 



Concept: The endocrine system serves as the major means of controlling the 

body’s activities. 



) 



Content 

A. The endocrine system works together with the nervous system to control 
and coordinate all body activities. 

1. The nervous system enables the body to adjust to rapid changes in the 
environment . 

2. The endocrine system regulates body adjustment s that generally last 
for a longer duration of time such as body growth and sexual 

maturation. 

B. The endocrine system is composed of ductless glands. 

1. Any cell or organ that secretes a substance is called a gland. 

2. m.-,nda that secrete directly into the bloodstream are called ductless. 



3. The endocrine glands secrete substances called hormones. 

a. Hormones are chemicals that influence body processes. 

b. Hormones are released directly into the bloodstream and are carried 
to the cells. 



C. The endocrine glands regulate many vital processes, 



1. The pituitary (master gland) produces many hormones 

control other endocrines, control overall growth of the body and con 

trol other body functions. 



2. The hypothalamus regulates body temperature and controls sleep and 
waking. 

3. The thyroid produces the hormone thyroxin, which regulates recc-bo. ..o.-i 
(all chemical processes that take place in the cell; • 

4. The parathyroid produces the hormone parathormone which regulates the 
amount of calcium and phosphorus in the blood. 



a. These minerals are important in building bones and teeth. 

b. Calcium is necessary for the proper function of the nervous system. 
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5. The pancreas (Islets of Langerhans) produces the hormone insulin, which 
regulates the use of sugar in the 'body. 

6. The adrenals produce the hormone adrenalin, which brings body processes 
into action quickly (e.g., heart beats faster, muscle power is increased), 

7. The gonads produce the sex hormones. 

a. In the female the ovaries produce estrogen and progesterone. 

b. In the male the testes produce testosterone and androsterone. 

c. These hormones are actually produced in both sexes, but male sex 
hormones predominate in men; female hormones in women. 

d. Sex hormones influence the development of body hair, the development 
of muscles, the change of voice, the maturation of sex organs, and 
the development of sexual urges. 



Instructional Aids 
Charts : 

Wall chart illustrating endocrine system. 
Filmstrip: 

Human Glandular System . S.V.E. 

Film: 

Endocrine Glands , Encyclopedia Britannica Films. 



References 
For Teachers: 

1. Sproul, Edith E. The Science Bo ok of the Human Body . New York: Pocket 
Books, Inc., 1959. 

2. Touner, -James M. Growth . New York: Time, Inc., 1964. 

3. Villee, Claude A.. Biology . Philadelphia: Sanders Press, 1964 . 

For Students: 

1. Nourse, Alan E. The Body . New York: Time, Inc., 1964, Ch. 8. 

2. Riedman, Sarah H, Our Hormones and How They Work . New York: Abelard- 
Schuman, 1959. 

3. Weart, Edith L. Story of Your Gland s. New York: Coward-McCann, 1963. 
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ENDOCRINE SYSTEM 



LESSON ELEVEN 



THE REPRODUCTIVE SYSTEM 



Concept: The reproductive function is a natural biological occurrence.^ 

living things must produce new organisms like themselves m order 
to continue as a species. Life comes only from life. 



Content 

A.. There are two basic types of reproduction. 

1. A.sexual reproduction is found in some plants and animals. This type 
of reproduction involves only one parent. 

a. Strawberries reproduce by means of "runners." 

b. Bananas and seedless fruits reproduce, vegetatively by means of 
"cuttings." 

c. The paramecium reproduces by a dividing process called "fission, 

d. Yeasts and hydras reproduce by "budding." 

2. Sexual reproduction is the production of a new organism through the 
joining of two special cells, called gametes, from two parents. 

a. The joining of a sperm cell from the male and an egg cell from the 
female is called "fertilization." 

b. Fertilization in some animals can take place outside the body after 
eggs have been laid (fish and frogs) . 

c. Internal fertilization (within the body of the female) can result 
in production of fertilized eggs (birds) or the birth of ?x.iving 
young (mammals) . 

d. The reproductive systems of mammals are the most highly developed, 

(1) Protection is furnished to the embryo and fetus during a long 
period of gestation (internal growth). 

(2) Provision is made for nourishment of the young animal after 
birth. 

B. The plan for human reproduction is typical of that of other mammals. 

1. A. new life begins with the union of a sperm cell with an egg cell 
(fertilization) . 

a. Sperm cells are produced by the male. 

b. Egg cells are produced by the female. 
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2, The male and female bodies are so formed as to make possible the union 
of the two sex cells. 

3 , The fetus lives and develops within the female until it is ready to 
exist in an external environment, 

4, 'When sufficiently developed, the baby is bom. 

C. The male reproductive system is designed to produce sperm cells and intro- 
duce them into the female reproductive system. 

1 . Two testes (singular: testis), located in a sac-like structure (scrotum) 
at the lower end of the male torso, produce sperm cells, 

a. Each testis is oval in shape, and about the size of a small plum. 

b. Each testis contains about a thousand coiled tubes in which new 
sperm cells are constantly being produced. The production of 
sperm cells begins at puberty. 

2. The penis has a dual function. 

a. It permits liquid wastes (urine) to leave the body (from the bladder), 

b. It permits the discharge of sperm colls into the tvmXc reproductive 
system, 

c. Entry of the penis into the female is made possible because it is 
composed mostly of spongy erectile tissue. When this tissue is 
filled with blood, as occurs during sexual excitement, erection 

occurs. 

3. Three supplementary structures (the prostate gland, the seminal vesicles 
and Cowper’s glands) produce fluids which activate the sperm cells an 
supply a liquid medium in which blio spoxiu can travel. The liquid plus 
the apem is the semen. 

D. The female reproductive system is designed to produce egg cells, permit 
egg cells to join with sperm cells, provide an environment in which the 
embryo can develop until ready for birth, allow the baby to be bom, and 
nourish the baby during its first months. 

1, The ovaries are the egg-producing organs in the female, 

a. Ovaries are bean-shaped, about 1,5 inches long, and are located 
toward the back of the abdominal cavity, one on either side of the 
body. 

b. Each ovary contains several hundred thousand egg& at the birth of 
the female; no new eggs are produced during the female^ life. 

c. Beginning at puberty, one egg per month matures and leaves an ovary 
in a process called '’ovulation 1 * j occasionally more than on© ©gg 
matures at th© same time. 
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2. Two fallopian tubes (oviducts), one for each ovary, lead from the 
ovaries to the uterus. 

a. Hair-like cilia which line the tubes move the egg from the vicinity 
of the ovary through the tube and into the uterus. 

b. Joining of the sperm and the egg usually takes place in a fallopian 
tube. 

3. The uterus (womb) is the organ in which the embryo develops until ready 
for birth. 

a. The uterus is a pear-shaped organ. 

b. The fallopian tubes enter at the sides of the upper end of the 
uterus . 

c. The lower part of the uterus, the .cervix, projects a short distance 
into the vagina, and furnishes a passage between the uterus and the 

vagina. 

d. The thick, softly lined walls of the uterus are capable of stretch- 
ing to accommodate a growing, baby. 

4. The vagina is an elastic canal, or tube, which leads from the uterus 
to the outside of the body. 

a. It serves as a passageway for sperm cells to enter the body, 

b. It is the canal through which the baby leaves the mother’s body, 
at birth . 

E. Fertilization takes place when the nucleus of a sperm cell joins with the 
nucleus of an egg cell. 

1. During mating, or sexual intercourse, the erect penis of the male 
enters the vagina of the female and ejaculates (discharges) about 200 
million sperm cells into the vagina. 

2. Sperm cells are able to swim, and thus move from the vagina through 
the uterus and into the fallopian tubes. 

3. If the sperm cell 3 meet an egg cell in the upper part of a fallopian 
tube, fertilization can take place. 

4. The chemical action of thousands of sperm cells is required to b:icak 
open the outer layer of an egg cell, but usually only one sperm cell 
enters the egg cell and joins it, 

5. When the two gametes (sperm and egg) join, a zygote, a fertilized 
egg, is formed. 

6. When the zygote begins to grow and develop, it is called the embryo. 
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7, The growing embryo is moved down the fallopian tube and into the uterus, 
where it attaches to the wall. This is called implantation (embedding). 
The moving down and implantation require about one week. 



F. Growth, development and birth of the baby complete the reproductive process. 

1. Through the process of mitosis (cell division) the embryo grows larger, 

until after a period of about 280 days, it is ready for birth. er 

the third month of pregnancy, the growing baby is called a fetus, 
rather than an embryo. 

2. Very early in the embryo’s growth, its cells begin to specialize 
(differentiate) and form the various organs and systems of the baoy s 
body. This is called " development." 

3. Many organs and systems function long before birth; for example, the 
heart begins to beat about four weeks after fertilization. 

4. Nourishment and removal of wastes take place through the placenta. 

This is an organ which connects the body with the mother before birth. 
The placenta allows the blood supply of the mother to come in close 
contact with the baby’s blood supply so that an exchange of nutrients 
and wastes can take place. The bloods of the mother and baby do no 
actually mix. 

5. VJhen the fetus is fully developed, the baby is bom. The cervix of the 
uterus and the walls of the vagina are able to stretch sufficiently to 
allow passage of the baby into the outside world, 

6. The mother is usually able to nourish the baby during its first months 
after birth. The breasts, the organs which perform this function, 
contain glands for the manufacture of milk. 



Instructional Aids 
Charts : 

1. Transparencies from illustrations provided in this volume in K-4 an< ^ 
high school sections. 

2. Wall chart illustrating reproductive system. 

Films: 

1, Boy to Man , Churchill Films. Available from C.I.C. Film Library. 

2. Girl to Woman , Churchill Films, Available from C.I.C, Film Library. 

3. From Generation to Generation , McGraw-Hill. 

4, Human Reproduction , McGraw-Hill. Available from C.I.C. Film Library. , 
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Instructional Aids - Films (cont ! d ) 

5. Miracle of Reproduction , Sid Davis Filins. 

6. Story of Menstruatio n. Walt Disney Filins. 

7. Your Body During Adolescence . McGraw-Hill . 

* . 1 
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LESSON TWELVE 

\ 

t GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 



Concept : While the pattern of development from childhood to adulthood is 

generally common to all people, differences between the two sexes 
and among individuals are determined by genic and environmental factors* 



Content 

A. Various parts of the body go through growth periods at different times until 
adult size and proportions are reached, 

1, The first stage of development is from infancy through early childhood, 

a. During the first year, a baby 5 s growth is very rapid. 

(1 ) He triples in weight. 

(2) His length increases by one-half. 

b. The baby 5 s growth rate is slightly slower through the second to the 
fifth year. 

c. Through the years five to ten, physical growth is slow and even. 

2, The second stage of the development of children is the pre-teen (9 to 12) 
years. 

a. The slow steady growth. of some children may continue. 

b. Girls may begin \ growth spurt. 

(1) Many girls begin puberty, 

j 

(2) Girls usually begin physical development about two years earlier 
than boys. 

c. Some boys and some girls do mature earlier than others, 

d. This growth period is marked by an increase in the rate of gain in 
weight* 

3, The third stage of development occurs in the years from twelve to 
fifteen. 

a. This is the time of the usual teen-age growth spurt (especially for 
boys). 

(1) Boys begin increasing in height and weight. 

(2) Boys usually begin puberty. 
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b. Girls usually begin to slow down in growth* 
c* Rapid growth may lead to physical awkwardness* 

d. All girls and boys go through these periods of growth, but each person 
may go through them at a different* rate or time* 

U* The fourth stage of development is that of the late teens, from the years 
sixteen through twenty. 

* * 

a. By the late teens growth slows or stops. 

(1) Most teens have reached full height and complete physical growth. 

(2) Most teens have reached physical sexual maturity. 

b. Most adolescents begin rapid growth between the ages of 10 and 17 
years which ends between the ages of l£ and 20 years* 

B. Puberty is that period in a personas life which brings about changes in 
appearance and body functions. Though the sexual reproductive organs have 
been present since birth, puberty is the time sexual maturity begins. 

t 

1* Puberty produces many body changes in the male. 

a. Axillary and pubic hair begins to grow. 

b. Physique develops, shoulders becoming broader in relation to waist 
and hips. 

c. Facila hair (beard) develops along with the growth of some hair on 
chest, arms, legs, and pubic hair. 

d. The voice deepens. 

e. The penis and testicles increase in size. 

f. Testes mature and begin to function. 

(1) Onset of seminal emissions - a result of a natural body function 
when semen is emitted from an erect penis. 

(2) When this happens at night it is referred to as a "nocturnal 
emission" or "wet dream." 

2. Puberty produces many physical changes in the female. 

a. Growth of axillary and pubic hair occurs. 

b. Hips widen in relation to waist and shoulders. 

c. Breasts begin to develop. 

d. Some hair tends to grow on legs. 
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e. Ovaries begin to mature and function and menstruation begins# 

(1) The pituitary gland produces a hormone which causes an egg (ovum) 
to ripen in one of the ovaries# 

(2) The ovum moves toward the wall of the ovary and bursts out of its 
follicle. This is called ovulation# 

(3) The ovum travels through fallopian tube to the uterus# 

(H) Each month the uterus becomes thick and spongy and stores up 
blood (nourishment for a developing baby)# 

(5) if the egg has not been fertilized a baby will not develop and 
the uterine lining will not be needed. 

(6) The unneeded lining disintegrates and passes out of the body 
through the vagina. This is called menstruation# 

(7) The menstrual cycle functions as follows: 

(a) Each girl has her own unique cycle# 

(b) The average cycle is 28 days# 

(c) Menstruation is irregular at first but settles down to a 
regular recurring event# 

(d) Each period lasts the same number of days - b days average# 

(g) The menstrual cycle may be interrupted temporarily by 
pregnancy or factors of illness or emotion# 

(f) Menstruation ceases permanently after a hysterectomy (surgical 
removal of the uterus) or at menopause# 

3# Puberty produces an upsurge of sexual feelings# 

a* Differences in growth and development affect the adolescent* s 
emotions*. (See Unit Nino - Mental and Emotional Health# ) 

b# Masturbation, thr .lipulation of the sex organs to the degree of 
orgasm, becomes a familiar phenomenon*. 

(1) It is common in boys# 

(2) It frequently occurs in girls# 

(3) It is a phenomenon of adolescence although adults are reported 
to engage in masturbation# 

(U) It has no harmful physical effects •• 

(5) Sometimes it is accompanied by fantasies or daydreams# 



